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United States Aid to Greece and Turkey 


PROTECTING THE STABILITY, WELFARE AND DIGNITY OF FELLOW MEMBERS 


By WARREN R. AUSTIN, United States Representative in the United Nations Security Council 
Delivered before the United Nations Security Council, Lake Success, N. Y., March 28, 1947 


R. PRESIDENT, I greatly appreciate the kindness 
of my colleagues in having permitted a short post- 
ponement of our consideration of today’s business 

in order that I might have a few days in Washington. Mr. 
President, the United States asked that item No. 7 of the 
March 21 summary statement on matters of which the 
Security Council is seized, the Greek question, be placed on 
the agenda of this meeting in order that I might make a 
statement on behalf of the United States concerning this 
question, 

The United States believes that the Security Council 
should assure itself that we are agreed as to the manner 
in which the commission now investigating disturbances 
along the northern Greek border can most effectively assist 
the Council in our further consideration of the complaint 
brought by the Greek Government. oe 

My principal concern is that the commission continue its 
work, including its investigation along the northern Greek 
border, until the Security Council itself has disposed of the 
Greek case. 

It is also necessary that the commission members, follow- 
ing the preparation of its first report, come to the seat of the 
United Nations and be available to the Security Council 
until the termination of our consideration of the Greek com- 
plaint. The commission should be available to prepare such 
supplementary reports as we may need. It should be ready 
to undertake additional investigations if those .re required. 


Report SOUGHT SPEEDILY 


The commission has already been directed, in the resolu- 
tion of the Security Council of December 19, 1946, to “sub- 
mit to the Security Council at the earliest possible date a 
report of the facts disclosed by its investigation.” 

The United States hopes that the first report of the com- 
mission will be prepared and forwarded with all possible 


speed following the completion of its present schedule of 
investigations. Under the commission’s present schedule it 
will start preparation of this report in Geneva on April 7. 

The snows in northern Greece are melting and winter is 
giving way to spring. We may expect an intensification of 
the activities of guerrilla bands operating in this area. In 
this situation the danger of border violations obviously is 
increased. 

In these circumstances the United States believes that it 
is of the utmost importance that the commission leave repre- 
sentation in the border area during the time both of the 
preparation of its report in Geneva and the Security Coun- 
cil’s consideration of its report here in New York. Such 
representatives would be able to report immediately any viola- 
tions of the border and to furnish the commission and the 
Security Council with any additional information which 
might come to light or be needed in dealing with the case. 
The presence of representatives of the United Nations on 
the spot would also inevitably have the effect of stabilizing 
the situation pending Security Council action. 

The United States understands the resolution creating the 
Commission of Investigation as giving the commission full 
authority to leave representation in Geece during the next 
few weeks. It is implicit in the resolution and its purpose 
that the commission would continue in existence until the 
Security Council either disposes of the Greek case or acts 
to terminate the commission’s existence. 


SpeciAL INTEREST oF U. S. 


The Government of the United States has a special and 
pressing interest in effective action by the Security Council 
in the Greek case. 

I do not need to recall to the Security Council the des- 
perate plight of Greece and of the Greek people or the great 
concern of the United States in preventing her collapse. 
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Three times the story of her tragedy and her danger has been 
heard by this Council. One aspect of the tragedy that threat- 
ens to destroy her freedom and independence is now under 
active investigation by the Security Council’s Commission of 
Investigation in northern Greece. 

Another aspect of the tragedy of Greece—the destruction 
wrought by the Germans to her economy and her society— 
has also received the attention of members and agencies of 
the United Nations. 

Without the assistance of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, Great Britain and the United 
States, the people of Greece would not have been able to sur- 
vive at all since the day of her liberation more than two 
years ago. 

UNRRA has furnished Greece $362,000,000 of food and 
other relief and rehabilitation assistance. Of this amount the 
United States, upon whose initiative UNRRA was in the 
first place brought into existence in November, 1943, sup- 
plied 72 per cent, or $260,640,000. 

In addition, the United States has authorized since libera- 
tion $181,500,000 in other economic and financial assistance, 
including lend-lease, surplus property and Export-Import 
Bank loans and ships and shipping services by the United 
States Maritime Commission. Most of this amount has been 
spent or committed. 

UNRRA is going out of existence and will make no more 
shipments after March 31. Last month the British Govern- 
ment informed the United States that it would be obliged to 
discontinue on March 31 its financial, economic and advis- 
ory assistance to both Greece and Turkey. 

The aid that Greece has received until now has kept the 
Greek people alive and little more. Greece is still prostrate 
because the damage to her economy, her system of law and 
order and her whole society wrought by the Nazi occupation 
was so great, and because of the operations of guerrilla bands 
and other factors. 


APPEAL From ATHENS 


On March 3 the Government of Greece addressed to the 
Government of the United States an urgent appeal for im- 
mediate additional economic, financial and expert assistance. 
It declared Greece could not survive without this aid. It 
declared “the determination of the Greek people to do all in 
their power to restore Greece as a self-supporting, self-re- 
specting democracy” but that “the destruction in Greece has 
been so complete as to rob the Greek people of the power to 
meet the situation by themselves.” 

Turkey had asked the United States for financial assist- 
ance at various times during the months preceding the notifi- 
cation by Great Britain that she would be forced to discon- 
tinue her economic and advisory assistance on March 31. 
The United States provided Turkey with $95,000,000 in 
lend-lease assistance during and immediately after the war, 
but had been unable to act upon her recent requests. 

On March 12, 1947, the President of the United States 
proposed to the Congress a program of assistance which he 
believed would result in meeting the immediate require- 
ments of Greece and would materially contribute to that 
country’s economic and political recovery. It would also 
permit the extension of financial and advisory assistance to 
help meet the needs of Turkey. 

On March 18, 1947, legislation was introduced into the 
Congress of the United States which, if approved, may give 
legislative sanction to specific proposals based upon the 
recommendations of the President. 

The Congress of the United States now has the proposed 
legislation under active consideration. The Government of 
the United States, as the President and Congress have fully 


demonstrated, believes that the whole world should be fully 
informed of the acts, the motives and the purposes of the 
United States. 

The proposed program has been presented in public. The 
committees of Congress are holding hearings in public during 
which the proposals are being submitted to the most close 
and careful examination. The program will have been fully 
and exhaustively debated by the Congress and the whole 
American people before the Congress takes final action. Con- 
gress must make the decision. 


Copies oF Pacts to Go To U. N. 


In accordance with Article 102 of the Charter, the United 
States will immediately register with the United Nations 
for publication by the Secretary General, copies of agree- 
ments connected with the execution of this program which 
may be entered into between Greece and the United States or 
between Turkey and the United States. 

The proposed program of assistance has a specific and 
direct bearing upon the central objectives of United States 
foreign policy—to strengthen the United Nations and to 
advance the building of collective security under the United 
Nations. It would, in fact, be a most essential act in support 
of this policy of the United States in and toward the United 
Nations. As the President said: 

“In helping free and independent nations to maintain 
their freedom, the United States will be giving effect to the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

The proposed program of assistance by the United States 
is directly related to the act of the United Nations in creat- 
ing a Commission of Investigation. 

Armed bands are defying authority in northern Greece 
and threatening the integrity of the state. On the one hand, 
the activities of these bands have helped to make the threat 
of economic chaos and political anarchy throughout Greece 
so grievous and imminent that Greece has found it necessary 
to call upon the United States for immediate economic and 
advisory assistance in order to maintain the very existence 
of the Greek state. On the other hand, the situation on the 
frontiers itself is made far more dangerous by the economic 
paralysis and weakness inside Greece. 

The United States believes that it is of the highest impor- 
tance that the United Nations take further action toward 
meeting the urgent problems confronting Greece as it should 
for any other country that may be in similar circumstances. 

I have already indicated certain methods of operation 
which, in our opinion, would make the work of the Com- 
mission of Investigation more effective. 

I do not anticipate in any way the substance of the report 
of the commission. Yet it is apparent that the Security Coun- 
cil may wish to consider after receipt of the report such 
further action as recommending that Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Albania agree on a system of border control 
regulations and that a continuing commission made up of 
representatives of members of the Security Council be es- 
tablished. Under this commission neutral observers could be 
employed to keep constant watch against violations of the 
border regulations agreed upon. The commission could be 
authorized to act under Article 33 as an agency for the 
peaceful settlement of those disputes among the four coun- 
tries arising from border difficulties. 

Action along these lines by the Security Council, com- 
bined with the proposed emergency program of assistance 
by the United States, would advance the prospects of peace 
and security in that part of the world. Neither action would 
be of as much effect if taken without the other, for these 
are complementary, not conflicting proposals—one to watch 
areas where actual disturbances occur—the other to 
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strengthen Greece sufficiently to maintain internal order, and 
to restore to her people hope and confidence in their future 
as a free people. 

Without such measures, each supplementing the other, 
there is grave danger that the situation which is now before 
the security Council might deteriorate. 

It is partly to prevent such a development that the United 
States took the initiative in proposing establishment of the 
Commission of Investigation in the first place and is now 
considering its response to the Greek request for aid. 

The United States regards it as an obligation under the 
Charter, as well as a matter of elementary self-interest, for 
every member of the United Nations to do its utmost to 
bring about the peaceful adjustment of any international 
situation before it becomes a threat to the peace. 

It is my belief that the proposed United States program of 
assistance to Greece and Turkey, together with effective 
action by the Security Council in the case of the northern 
Greek frontiers, would materially advance the cause of peace. 


RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


The United States desires to collaborate in peace and 
equality with all nations. It does not desire to dominate, 
intimidate or threaten the security of any nation, large or 
small. The United States will support collective security 
for all nations—large as well as small. The United States 
respects, of course, the right of all members of the United 
Nations to follow whatever way of life or system of govern- 
ment they choose, so long as the choice is freely made with- 
out intimidation and so long as such nations do not interfere 
with the rights of other countries or the liberties of other 
peoples. 

The foregoing aspects of the situation of Greece and its 
bearing on collective security are of especial interest to the 
Security Council. There are other aspects of the situation of 
equal importance to the maintenance of peace in this area 
which are the special concern of other organs of the United 
Nations and its related specialized agencies. 

The program of economic assistance contemplated by the 
United States is of an emergency and temporary character. 
The United States believes that the United Nations and its 
related agencies should assume the principal responsibility, 
within their capabilities, for the long-range tasks of assistance 
required for the reconstruction of Greece. 

The United States gave its full support to the emergency 
relief program conducted by UNRRA to which I have al- 
ready referred. United States officials also participated fully 
in drawing up the recommendations for long-range assistance 
to Greece made by the mission to Greece of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 

Among the recommendations made by the FAO was the 
following: 


RECOMMENDATION 3 


MAINTAINING EssENTIAL IMports AFTER UNRRA Enps 


It is recommended that the Greek Government request 
the Economic and Social Council, and the governments 
of the United States of America and the United Kingdom, 
to aid it in securing funds for the continuation of essen- 
tial food and other imports to cover the period after 
UNRRA’s withdrawal, until expanding exports, interna- 
tional development loans, and expanding production enable 
Greece to balance its international accounts without spe- 
cial aid. 

A further recommendation is that the Greek Government 
apply to the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment or to other public financial agencies for a loan 


of at least $100,000,000 for reconstruction and development 
purposes. 


Crepir STATUS 


The International Bank is not yet ready to begin its loan 
program, but it soon will be. Greece has not yet appealed 
to the United Nations for financial assistance. There is a 
reason for this. Greece may now be in such bad financial 
and economic condition that she could not qualify as a good 
credit risk for bank loans. However, Greece has indicated 
that she later on will apply. 

Emergency and temporary economic assistance of the kind 
the United States is considering may improve the economic 
and financial condition of Greece sufficiently to qualify 
Greece for reconstruction and development loans such as 
that recommended in the FAO report. These loans could 
be for the financing of such projects as irrigation and power 
development, the rehabilitation of transport and the modern- 
ization and development of agriculture and the reconstruc- 
tion and development of industry. 

The United States strongly supports the use of United 
Nations machinery for such purposes. 

The FAO report also suggests that the Greek Govern- 
ment request the Economic and Social Council to arrange 
for a continuing United Nations advisory mission to Greece 
in connection with such a long-range program. Such a mis- 
sion, if requested by the Greek Government, would be a 
constructive step for the United Nations to undertake. 

The United States attaches particular importance to the 
establishment this week by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the Economic Commission for Europe. The United 
States has given the fullest support to the establishment of 
such a commission from the time it was first considered last 
summer by the Subcommission on Devastated Areas. The 
United States is convinced that the economy of Greece, as 
well as that of other European nations, will be benefitted 
by this international action to coordinate the efforts of all 
European countries in their common struggle to recover from 
the ravages of war. As the only non-European member of 
this commission, the United States pledges the fullest pos- 
sible participation in its activities. 

These, however, are long-range programs. They cannot 
meet the present emergency. It is by combining national and 
international action of both immediate and long-range char- 
acter and aimed both at the security and economic aspects 
of the problem that the members of the United Nations can 
advance the cause of collective security. 


Poticy Arms To Back U. N. 


President Truman’s message to Congress comprehended 
more than Greece and Turkey when he spoke of conditions 
in the world affecting the security of the United States 
through the insecurity of the world. He declared the situa- 
tion in Greece and Turkey to be one of the factors of in- 
security and pointed out the various requirements for resto- 
ration of stability. 

The United States is giving momentum to the United 
Nations by its present policy and it desires and welcomes 
corresponding interest and support from other members of 
the United Nations. We look forward to the time when 
such burdens may be carried through the United Nations. 
Therefore, it is important that the United Nations take an 
active interest in all that is required for the reestablishment 
of stability, to discourage and prevent threats of aggression 
of any kind, or threats to the independence of a fellow mem- 
ber, and to afford opportunity to her people to enhance their 
welfare and dignity. 

I have discussed the matter in the broadest terms, Mr. 
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President, because of the deep interest which the American 
Government and the American people have shown in the 
Greek problem. Since you live among us you are of course 
aware of the intensity of our democratic debate and the keen 
desire of our people to see the United Nations grow in au- 
thority and confidence. 

We now have directly before us in the Security Council 
one aspect of the problem. I am certair that my colleagues 
will agree that it is of the greatest importance that we make 
proper use of our Commission of Investigation and take 
the steps most likely to result in a rapid and impartial con- 
sideration of its findings and recommendations. 

In conclusion, therefore, Mr. President, the United States 
believes that special efforts should be made to expedite the 


report of the commission, that the commission should come 
to the seat of the United Nations as soon as its report is 
ready and be available to the Security Council throughout 
our consideration of this case, and that it should leave rep- 
resentatives in Greece during the preparation of the com- 
mission’s report and during the Security Council’s consider- 
ation of the problem. 


My colleagues may prefer to study the views I have ex- 
pressed before further discussion of the Greek question. I 
am willing that we resume consideration of the item on 
trusteeship at this time. However, a meeting for discussion 
relating to the work of the Council’s Commission of Inves- 
tigation in Northern Greece ought to be held at an early 
date. 





AUTHORITY OF UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION UNDERMINED 
By ANDREI A. GROMYKO, U.S.S.R. Representative in the United Nations Security Council 
Delivered before the United Nations Security Council, Lake Success, N. Y., April 7, 1947 


tive at the meeting of the Security Council on March 

28th deals with an important question. The United 
States action with regard to Greece and Turkey cannot but 
draw the attention of the United Nations. As it follows 
from the statement of the American representative, the 
United States Government not only explain but also try to 
justify the political course which they have decided to carry 
out in respect to Greece and Turkey. They try to convince 
us that this action by the United States contributes to the 
strengthening of the United Nations organization and that 
it corresponds to its principles and purposes. 

It is impossible to agree with such an assertion. Indeed, 
how is it possible to agree with the assertion as if the action 
of the United States concerning Greece and Turkey con- 
tributes to the strengthening of the United Nations organi- 
zation since the United States Government by its move has 
ignored the United Nations and disregarded the authority 
of this organization? —The Government of the United States 
did not approach the United Nations regarding the question 
of aid to Greece and Turkey, preferring to act in this case 
by by-passing the organization and informing it of the 
planned measures only post-factum. 

Such action of the United States not only does not con- 
tribute to the strengthening of the United Nations organiza- 
tion, but, on the contrary, it weakens this organization and 
undermines its authority. Instead of strengthening interna- 
tional confidence, such action brings about unavoidable sus- 
spicion in respect to its actual aims and hampers the develop- 
ment of friendly relations among the States. First of all, 
just for these very reasons it does not correspond to the prin- 
ciples on which the activities of our organization are based. 

These purposes and principles of the United Nations re- 
quire that all the nations, small and large, cooperate in the 
solution of international problems and particularly of those 
which relate to the maintenance of international peace and 
security. Only such cooperation of all member-states of the 
organization can ensure its success and make it an effective 
instrument in the struggle for peace and security. Only 
such cooperation can contribute to the strengthening of good- 
neighborly relations among nations and lead to the strength- 
ening of international confidence, which is still lacking in 


Tes statement made by the United States representa- 


the activities of the United Nations and in international 
relations. 

The United States representative tried to convince us that 
the so-called American aid to Greece and Turkey would 
contribute to the strengthening of peace and security in that 
area. At the same time he pointed out the tense situation 
existing in Greece, and particularly in its northern part, link- 
ing this tense situation with allegedly existing threat to this 
country from outside. 

It would seem only natural and fully in accordance with 
the spirit and letter of the United Nations Charter to appeal 
in such case to an appropriate organ of the United Nations 
for taking necessary measures in order to remove such al- 
legedly existing threat. 

But in such a case the United States Government would 
be obliged to prove to the appropriate organ of the United 
Nations, under the circumstances to the Security Council, 
that the threat, to which the United States Government re- 
fers, actually exists in respect to these countries. It would 
be necessary to prove the existence of such a threat, in order 
that the Security Council be able to take the measures pro- 
vided for in the Charter in the interests of the maintenance 
of peace. 

However, the United States Government have evidently 
preferred a considerably easier—for them—method of uni- 
lateral action, instead of submitting proofs to the Security 
Council to the effect that the threat to Greece and Turkey 
actually exists. Only by this fact one can explain why the 
United States have ignored, in this important matter, the 
United Nations organization without taking into account the 
fact that this action deals a serious blow to its authority. 

After the United States Government had made statements 
on the measures undertaken by it in regard to Greece and 
Turkey did the United States Government, evidently, begin 
to realize the fact that its action is obviously in contradiction 
with the principles of the United Nations Charter. Only by 
this circumstance it is possible to explain the attempt of the 
United States representative not only to inform the Security 
Council post-factum of the above action, but also to connect 
the so-called aid to Greece and Turkey with the work of the 
commission of the Security Council, carrying out the investi- 
gation of incidents on the northern Greek borders. 
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Is it not clear that the attempt of the United States repre- 
sentative to connect such two different matters as the work 
of the commission of the Security Council, on one hand, 
and the American aid to Greece and Turkey, on the other 
hand, is of an artificial nature and is absolutely unfounded ? 
In reality, the very fact that the Security Council is dealing 
with the question concerning the incidents on the Greek 
border and that a special commission appointed by the Coun- 
cil in investigating the situation on the spot in Greece itself, 
would seem to require, in the first place, to await the com- 
pletion of the work by the commission and, secondly, that 
the Security Council could take necessary measures as a result 
of a finding based on the conclusion of the commission. 

Meanwhile, the United States Government not only con- 
sidered it unnecessary to await the completion of the work 
of the commission, appointed by the Security Council with 
active participation of the United States, to await an appro- 
priate decision of the Security Council, but has taken meas- 
ures on its part which entirely ignore the work of the com- 
mission and conclusions at which the commission might 
arrive, as well as the future decision of the Security Council 
itself on the question. 

Such actions have nothing in common with methods of 
international cooperation on questions of the maintenance of 
peace to follow which every member-country is obliged by 
the very membership in the United Nations organization. So 
much the more this relates to the countries which are the 
initiators of the creators of this organization. If these coun- 
tries do not render this organization all the necessary sup- 
port, then a question arises on whose support can this 
organization count first of all and on whose support first of 
all should this organization rely? 

It is impossible not to point out some other important 
aspects of measures undertaken by the United States in re- 
gard to Greece and Turkey. The “aid” itself which the 
United States Government intends to render to Greece and 
Turkey is of such a nature that it cannot be recognized to 
be consistent with the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. This is apparent from the mere fact that the 
policy stated by the United States Government in respect 
to these countries provides for, as it is known, not only eco- 
nomic aid, but military and other “aid” as well. 

Moreover, it follows from the statements made in Con- 
gress by United States Government representatives that the 
major portion of the sums assigned for Greece is intended 
neither for the reconstruction of the economy of that country 
nor for rendering material aid to the population, but for 
military needs. This means that the rendering of the so- 
called “aid” cannot bring economic recovery to Greece or 
improvement of living conditions of the Greek people. 

As to Turkey, it follows from the statements made in 
Congress by the same United States Government representa- 
tives that all sums planned for Turkey are intended, in fact, 
only for military purposes. 

| would like to draw the special attention of the Security 
Council to one particular kind of this “aid,” namely, the 
sending of American instructors both on civil and military 
matters to Greece and Turkey. No one can dispute the 
fact that the sending to this or that country of civil and 
especially military instructors, regardless of the position taken 
by the government of a country to which those instructors 
are sent, itself constitutes an interference in the internal 
affairs of that country and deals a serious blow to its actual 
independence. 

The Greek people have made a large enough contribution 
to the common struggle of the democratic countries against 
the German fascist aggressors. The Greek people have 
considerable merits won in the struggle against the fascist 


invaders who tortured the land of Greece during several 
years of brutal occupation. The Greek people have deserved 
to be treated with greater respect than they are treated by 
the United States. 

In any case, the Greek people have deserved that they be 
given the opportunity to decide their internal affairs and 
be free in settling their affairs. We should lend our ear to 
the voice of Greek democratic spokesmen who protest against 
the continuation of foreign interference in the affairs of 
Greece and justly state that the continuation of this inter- 
ference would lead only to the further intensification of 
civil war in the country, to the increasing of the sufferings of 
the Greek people and to the loss of independence by Greece 
with all the consequences following from such a situation. 

It was pointed out in the statement of the United States 
representative that Greece had greatly suffered from the 
enemy occupation, that its economy had been ruined and that 
it had needed aid from outside in the past and continued 
to be in need of such aid at the present time. Some data 
concerning aid to Greece from UNRRA were also given in 
the statement, and it was emphasized that the continuation 
of aid to Greece is necessary in order to save the country 
from ruin, from further degradation and further deteriora- 
tion of her economic situation. 

References to the grave economic situation in Greece cor- 
responds to reality. Greece, undoubtedly, suffered great 
destruction as a result of the war and enemy occupation. 
Greece, therefore, as well as other Allied countries which 
suffered from fascist occupation, unquestionably has the 
right to receive aid from outside. 

It goes without saying that aid to Greece should be ren- 
dered and used in the interests of the Greek people. This 
aid should in no case serve as an instrument of foreign influ- 
ence in Greece. Such aid free from the tendency to use it 
as a means of pressure and foreign interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Greece would be in accord with the spirit 
of the Charter and with the purposes of the United Nations. 
Such aid could be carried out with the participation of a 
special commission of the Security Council which would su- 
pervise the proper realization of such aid in the interests of 
the Greek people. 

I have already pointed out that Greece as an Allied coun- 
try which seriously suffered from the war and enemy occupa- 
tion has the right to receive aid from outside. Is it possible, 
however, to say the same about Turkey? As far as Turkey 
is concerned, we cannot say this if one deals with the matter 
really objectively, and justly and impartially appraises the 
fact, characterizing Turkey’s position, her role in the last 
war and all other data bearing on this question. 

Objectivity and justice demand recognition of the fact 
that Turkey has no such right to receive aid from outside 
since it is not a country which has suffered in the war. Her 
territory was not occupied. Turkey did not assist the Allies 
in their struggle against Hitlerite Germany. Moreover, 
Turkey supplied the Hitlerite Germany with strategic raw 
materials which the latter needed during the war; Turkey 
profiteered during the war from the help to the Hitlerite 
Germany. The efforts of the Allied powers to persuade 
Turkey to take part in the common struggle of the United 
Nations against fascist aggressors did not bring, as is well 
known, positive results. 

The formal declaration of war by Turkey on Germnay 
which took place only on the eve of the final defeat and com- 
plete surrender of the latter, was in substance a gesture, 
which was not and could not be of any use to the Allies or 
of any assistance in their efforts to win the victory over the 
enemy. 

In the struggle of the democratic countries against the 
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strong and brutal enemy—the German-fascist hordes—T ur- 


key was not in the camp of the democratic countries. Is it 
possible to ignore these facts when discussing in the Security 
Council the question of action of the United States in respect 
to Turkey? No, it is not possible to ignore such facts, if 
we wish to give a correct and objective evaluation of this 
action. Thus, no sufficient reasons can be found for grant- 
ing aid to Turkey. 

Mr. Austin spoke extensively about the commission of the 
Security Council investigating incidents on the Greek fron- 
tiers. He made a proposal on the desirability of leaving 
the representatives of the commission in northern Greece 
until the Security Council takes an appropriate decision on 
the report of the commission. Since the question about this 
commission is a rather narrow and separate one, I shall ex- 
press my attitude regarding this proposal about the commis- 
sion in a separate statement. 

Mr. President, all the above-stated makes it necessary for 
me to draw the following conclusions: 





The measures taken by the Government of the United 
States in respect to Greece and Turkey seriously undermine 
the authority of the United Nations Organization and in- 
evitably produce distrust in relations among the states mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

The attempt of the United States Government to connect 
post-factum its action in regard to the above countries with 
the work of the special commission of the Security Council 
in Greece is unfounded and only emphasizes the danger of 
the blow to the authority of the United Nations which is 
dealt by the unilateral move of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The actual material aid which the Greek people are in 
need of can and must be real aid, and must not serve as a 
screen for the purposes which have nothing in common 
with aid at all. Aid must be rendered through the United 
Nations, in which case it will exclude all possibilities of any 
foreign influence on this country. 





SOVIET PRESSURE, A WORLD PERIL 
By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States Senator from Michigan 
Delivered to the United States Senate, April 8, 1947 


dent of the United States, the Senate Foreign Relations 

Committee has unanimously reported S. 938, the bill 
entitled “To provide for assistance to Greece and Turkey.” 
It could be alternatively titled “A bill to support the pur- 
poses of the United Nations to maintain international peace 
and security,” or it could be titled “A bill to serve America’s 
self-interest in the maintenance of independent govern- 
ments.” 

The committee makes this report primarily in response to 
direct appeals to our government from heroic Greece, which, 
by her sacrificial World War loyalties has richly earned the 
right to perpetuate her proud, historic independence. It 
does so in response to direct appeals from Turkey, which is 
the only truly independent nation left on the borders of 
Soviet Russia from the Baltic to the Black Sea. It also does 
so in the presence of the over-riding strategic fact that the 
fall of Greece, followed by the collapse of Turkey, could 
precipitate a chain reaction which would threaten peace and 
security around the globe. It does so in the profound belief 
that we Americans have an unescapable stake in all human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, and that they were better 
saved—for us as well as others—by adequate and timely 
support than by waiting for cumulative hazard to magnify 
the risk. It does so not only in the name of the liberties for 
which the Allies said they fought two world wars, but also 
in the name of the intelligent American self-interest which 
prefers an ounce of precaution to a pound of cure and which 
believes “that a stitch in time saves nine.” 


|: response to the urgent recommendations of the Presi- 


Many PRECEDENTS 


I am not one of those, Mr. President, who conceive that 
we are launching what has been called, by some, a new 
“doctrine” in any such unique sense as did James Monroe 
a century and a quarter ago. Rather, in my opinion, we are 
launching a plan which has numerous precedents—although 
we must frankly and honestly assess the fact that it has new 


and “broad implications,” as President Truman himself de- 
clared in his message of March 12. 

There is no new “doctrine” in American aid to distressed 
nations. There is no new “doctrine” in striving for “the 
creation of conditions in which we and other nations will be 
able to work out a life free from coercion” or in “supporting 
free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation” —again 
quoting the Presidential message. The pending plan un- 
questionably broadens our precedents when it enters the 
Mediterranean—although the marines were there in the 
earliest days of the Republic and in the finest American tra- 
dition. The plan broadens geographically—although we long 
since pronounced the “open door” for China. It broadens 
when peacetime military missions, heretofore largely confined 
to Pan-America, enter the Near East. But it is not new in 
concept. Certainly there is nothing new in our opposition to 
Communism outside of areas where it is officially embraced. 
We have always done these things. It would be “new” only 
if we now were to desert these ideals. In any event, in what- 
ever degree it is “new,” it is necessary. 

But it is much more than a plan for “relief” of human 
suffering in Greece and Turkey. Let’s be plain about it. It 
is a plan to forestall aggression which, once rolling, could 
snowball into global danger of vast design. It is a plan for 
peace. It is a plan to sterilize the seeds of war. We do not 
escape war by running away from it. No one ran away from 
war at Munich. We avoid war by facing facts. This plan 
faces facts. But of course there are other facts to face. No 
“plan” can guarantee peace. The most it can do is to take 
the better “calculated risk.” That, I believe, is what this 
plan does. It is a plan, I repeat, for peace. It is a plan to 
strengthen the United Nations by supporting its objectives 
in respect to immediate necessities, pending the time when 
the United Nations can take over. 

The Senate, in turn, faces an additional fact. If we were 
to reject the plan in its basic purpose we would give the 
“green light” to aggression everywhere. Our moral au- 
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thority and leadership would die on the spot. We would 
multiply our own hazards. We would weaken the United 
Nations by multiplying its subsequent responsibilities. 


“Not IMPERIALISTIC PLAN” 


This is not an imperialistic plan. It covets nothing for 
America but honorable peace in a free world of free men. 
That is not imperialism. I like what Elihu Root once said 
of our Monroe Doctrine: “It rests upon the right of every 
sovereign state to protect itself by preventing a condition 
of affairs in which it will be too late to protect itself.”” That 
is not imperialism. That is intelligent self-interest. That is 
what we here propose. 

I recall President Monroe himself declared that the im- 
pulse of his “doctrine” was to prevent aggressive extension 
of alien systems “dangerous to our peace and safety.” This 
is not imperialism. It is prudent common sense. It is the 
pattern of this plan. Curiously enough, one of the things 
contributing to the birth of the “Monroe Doctrine” was old 
Russia seeking to fish in North American waters. Com- 
munism thrives on “fishing in troubled waters” today. It is 
not imperialism to calm the waters. Our purposes are the 
exact opposite of imperialism. So is this plan. This truth 
shines through every word of the statement made on March 
28 to the Security Council of the United Nations by our 
American ambassador. I quote: 

“The United States does not desire to dominate, intimi- 
date or threaten the security of any nation, large or small. 
The United States will support collective security for all 
nations—large as well as small. The United States respects 
the rights of all members of the United Nations to follow 
whatever way of life or system of government they choose, 
so long as the choice is freely made without intimidation and 
so long as such nations do not interfere with the rights of 
other countries or the liberties of other peoples.” 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


I say once more, Mr. President, that we here confront a 
plan—a special and particular plan. I do not view it as a 
universal pattern but rather as a selective pattern to fit a 
given circumstance. We are not suddenly resolved to under- 
write the earth. That would be fantastic, improvident and 
impossible. What we do is to once more underscore a prin- 
ciple long ingrained in the American character—namely, to 
“support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion,” again quoting the Presidential message. We point the 
general direction we propose to go. We do not, we can not 
chart the total course. 

This plan fits a key strategic need. Undoubtedly there 
will be other problems facing other and different needs. For 
example, our occupational responsibilities in Korea unques- 
tionably will soon demand positive support. It is part of 
World War Il—unless we are to lose the peace. It would 
be a fraud upon our people to pretend that this plan ends all 
need for aid. Our people prefer the truth. We do face the 
fact that Greece and Turkey are not isolated phenomena— 
even though they involve a unique and emphasized import- 
ance. We must face the fact that other situations may arise 
which clearly involve our own national welfare in their 
lengthened shadows. Let us harbor no soft illusions. But 
| emphatically repeat that we do not here set a universal 
precedent, except in basic self-defensive purpose. We shall 
always react; but we shall react as any given situation seems 
to require. Meanwhile, it is to be fervently hoped and 
prayed that we may have enough foresight so that we do not 
always have to act on a “crisis basis.” 

This plan requires complete candor with ourselves and 
with the world. It requires prudence lest we over extend 





ourselves or over promise others. Equally it requires courage 
and tenacity of democratic purpose. But I cannot believe it 
would be intelligent self-interest to deny the plan and thus 
invite the earth to think that our divided government is 
impotent. I believe that “standing up” is a better risk than 
“lying down.” I believe that we either take or surrender 
leadership—and I can find no intelligent, American self- 
interest in any such surrender. 


Two CoLLaTERAL EFForTS 


But the situation, Mr. President, requires something more 
than is in this bill. It calls for two collateral efforts on 
our part: (1) to strive for the honorable removal of under- 
lying frictions, if mutually possible, between the two great- 
est powers on earth; (2) to strive for the closest possible 
integration of all our plans with the collective responsi- 
bilities of a strengthened and matured United Nations which 
is the world’s prime hope for peace. 

I shall return to both of these propositions before I have 
concluded. At the moment I now address myself to the 
specific plan for which the approval of the Senate is now 
sought. 

Aid for Greece is aid for a brave war ally which suffered 
war invasion, then four years of cruel enemy occupation, 
then bitter internal terrorism which the President identifies 
as of Communist origin, then Communist-inspired viola- 
tion of its hard-pressed borders. I have no doubt there also 
has been terrorism on the right. In any event, Greece is 
prostrate. British support, assigned to Britain by the Allies 
as a post-war responsibility, is being withdrawn because 
Britain herself is in economic straits. In this dire emer- 
gency Greece appeals to us to save her political and eco- 
nomic independence. This bill is our response. We are not 
“bailing out the British Empire.” We are not “‘perpetuating 
Greek monarchy.” We are making it possible for the Greek 
people to survive in stability and self-determination. We are 
doing the same thing for the world. 

It is highly important at this point to note that financial 
and other outside aid for Greece is recommended in a pow- 
erful contemporary report of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations itself—with an appeal 
to the United States for special aid. The report frankly 
recognizes this need for special aid. Then, praising the 
Grecian tradition of self-reliance, this international report 
says that “democratic and voluntary methods of future de- 
velopment, rather than compulsory dictation or direction, 
are in keeping with the century-old characteristics of the 
Hellenic temperament.” Remember, this is the United 
Nations speaking! From no other possible source could 
Greece be quite so sure of “democratic” aid looking toward 
“self-reliance” as from the United States. It is a precise 
prescription for the thing we here propose to do. 


PEACE A PREREQUISITE 


We need not condone the present Greek regime, though 
clearly chosen in a free election, in order to come to the 
aid of the Greeks themselves. We are entitled to expect 
that the Greeks themselves, responding to the advice they 
voluntarily have sought from us, will build a more efficient 
and equitable democracy when relieved of the pressures 
which have driven them to any sanctuary that has been 
presently available. But such precious objectives are im- 
possible so long as Greece is torn by externally and inter- 
nally stimulated civil war. Therefore, aid to Greece must 
include means to develop adequate Greek defense in behalf 
of lawful peace. In the absence of lawful peace, our aid 
would be no more than a transient bounty—as has been the 
case for the last two years. 
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Peace is prerequisite. So is helpful guidance in the es- 
tablishment of a sound national economy. Greece turns 
to the United States as the only source of these imminently 
necessary helps. These comprehensive purposes are the pro- 
gram of this pending bill. Lest there be over-emphasis in 
the wrong place, I hasten to add that our contemplated mili- 
tary mission involves only from ten to forty officers and no 
combat troops. The naval mission contemplates non-bellig- 
erent craft like mine sweepers, in the main. The military 
effort, though accounting for $150,000,000 of this grant, 
is to help Greece to help herself to be self-reliant in defense 
of her self-chosen government, whatever that may be. 

The sum of $130,000,000 .is for basic reconstruction ; 
$20,000,000 for agricultural rehabilitation, plus $50,000,000 
for relief in the general relief bill now pending in the House. 

But that is not all. The plain fact seems to be that if 
the Greeks in their extremity, are not successfully helped 
to help themselves to maintain their own healthy right of 
self-determination, another Communist dictatorship will rise 
at this key point in world geography. Then Turkey, long 
mobilized against a Communist “war of nerves,” faces neigh- 
boring jeopardy. The two situations are inseparable. Tur- 
key confronts no such internal extremity as Greece; but it 
requires assistance to bulwark its national security. The 
President says that the maintenance of its national integrity 
“is essential to the preservation of order in the Middle 
East.” If the Middle East falls within the orbit of ag- 
gressive Communist expansion, the repercussions will echo 
from the Dardanelles to the China Sea and westward to the 
rims of the Atlantic. Indeed, the Middle East, in this fore- 
shortened world, is not far enough for safety from our 
own New York or Detroit or Chicago or San Francisco. 


Face It Now or LATER? 


That’s where we come in. Do we face it now or later? 
Which is the wiser course? Which holds the better promise 
of honorable peace? Which is recommended by intelligent 
American self-interest? The President’s answer is this: 
“If we falter in our leadership we may endanger the peace 
of the world—and we shall surely endanger the welfare of 
our own nation.” He adds: “Great responsibilities have 
been placed upon us by the swift movement of events.” 
God knows these responsibilities are great, no matter what 
our course. God knows that this would be an infinitely 
happier land if it were physically possible for us to close 
our tired eyes, retire within what were our bastions of yes- 
terday and shut out the external menace of shapes and forms 
which we abhor. God knows that we painfully search our 
hearts for wisdom. May His way be the way we choose. 

This plan is for fifteen months. Can this job be done 
in fifteen months? I do not know. I doubt it—although 
in fifteen months both the United Nations and the World 
Bank should be able substantially to take over. 

But I ask neither Congress nor the country to ignore the 
nature of this obligation. I say again that I trust them 
to prefer the truth. 

In a sense we are a tragic generation, despite our blessings 
and our place in the sun. We have been drawn into two 
world wars. Something has been wrong. We finally won 
two world wars; and yet still confront a restless and pre- 
carious peace. It is our supreme task to face these present 
realities, no matter how we hate them, and to mend the 
broken pattern if such be within human power. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I say again let us all face facts. 
The problem involved in this bill—like the problem in- 
volved in every other phase of languishing peace—is the per- 
sistent controversy between what we loosely call Eastern 
Communism and Western Democracy. From it inevitably 


naa 


stems persistent difficulties between the Soviet Union and 
its satellites upon the one hand, and the United States and 
the like-minded non-Communist states upon the other. 


Hosti.tiry TO EXPANSIONISM 


Still more explicitly, it involves hostility to Communist 
expansionism and infiltration. This expansionism, in turn, 
arises, we constantly are told, from Soviet fears of resurgent 
aggression by her neighbors and from fears of encirclement 
looking toward her destruction. If Moscow really has those 
fears, she is entitled to have them dependably removed. She 
cannot be expected to react any differently than we do under 
like circumstances. Given a fair chance, on a two-way street, 
we should be able to mitigate those fears because we believe 
in self-determination for Russians precisely as we insist upon 
it for Americans and others. We plot no offense against the 
Soviet Union. We are not hunting world dominion. We 
are not seeking dictation anywhere. But what we deny to 
ourselves as a matter of morality we also must deny to others 
as a matter of conquest. 

It may be remembered, that as long ago as January 
10, 1945, I discussed this same, identical theme in the Sen- 
ate. I said then that if Russia pursues expansionism through 
fear of a reborn Axis, we should offer her a hard and fast 
alliance against a reborn Axis. We have made that offer. 
It still stands. It has not been accepted. We can expand 
that offer. We can sign anything at Moscow which guar- 
antees the independence of the Soviet Union within its own 
legitimate domain. But there must be two signatures— 
and they must both be good—better, I regret to say, than 
signatures at Yalta and at Potsdam. We, in turn, have 
the reciprocal right to demand effective proof that Moscow 
is not plotting to encircle us in a Communist-dominated 
world; that Communist assaults upon us, within and with- 
out the United States, shall cease; and that our mutual 
pledges to the Atlantic Charter and to the principles and 
purposes of the United Nations shall be reliably honored 
in behalf of all concerned. I do not mean in words alone. 
I mean in deeds. I mean the rebirth of international 
integrity. 

It still seems to me, Mr. President, that the great need 
is comprehensively candid discussions between us, if possible, 
with all the cards face up upon the table. Let us not again 
drift into misunderstanding of what America means when 
it speaks. The Greek crisis or the Turkish crisis or any 
others among potential crises will largely disappear if the 
mutual will exists between Washington and Moscow. If it 
cannot exist, even that ominous knowledge is worth having. 
While we cannot avoid the eternal rivalry of these incom- 
patible ideologies, there ought to be an honorable way to 
“live and let live” within the rules of the United Nations. 
We should mutually strive to search it out on the basis 
not only of salvaging the ideals of World War I and World 
War II, but also and particularly on the basis of the self- 
interest of the two greatest nations on earth—neither one 
of whom wants any part of another war. But we, for our 
part, will never find it through equivocation which will be 
misread as timidity. We shall never find it except as we 
succeed in convincing Moscow (1) that we have absolutely 
no ulterior designs, and (2) that we shall not compromise 
or whittle away the basic human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which we both have pledged in the most solemn 
peace-time commitments of which honorable nations are 
capable. 

But we shall never again be able to convince anybody 
of this latter, vital fact, if, at the instant moment, we refuse 
our solid backing to the President of the United States 
when he speaks in this behalf. It is the task of statesman- 
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ship to stop these present trends or lay bare the alternative. 
It is time to agree, or to agree to disagree. It is our own 
task to say what we mean and mean what we say in a 
friendly but incorrigible firmness regarding the only way 
to establish the realities of peace. 

At this point, Mr. President, I want to say a final word 
about “aggression” —the major sin against a peaceful world. 
We did not write a definition of “aggression” in the San 
Francisco Charter because we feared our own inability to 
find adequate words. Yet it needs definition. One of the 
best attempts was the “Convention for the Definition of 
Aggression,” signed at London, July 3, 1933, by the Soviet 
Union and, among others, ironically, the Balkan states. By 
this definition, an “aggressor” is one who commits acts in- 
cluding the following: 

“Provision of support to armed bands formed in its terri- 
tory which have invaded the territory of another state, or 
refusal, notwithstanding the request of the invaded state, to 
take, in its own territory, all the measures in its power to 
deprive those bands of all assistance or protection.” 


I content myself with the observation that, in the case at 
hand, somebody is an “aggressor” on these violated Greek 
frontiers, according to the Soviet’s own specifications. 


Rote or Unirep NATIONS 


This brings me, Mr. President, to the most important of 
all considerations that have been raised by the pending plan. 
The United Nations, the voice of collective security, must 
always be our first reliance and our prime concern as far as 
possible in every problem of this nature. It must be used 
to the maximum of practical possibilities. In no available 
aspect should we by-pass its functions. But in no unavail- 
able aspect should we ruin its potential by assigning to it 
functions which it does not possess. Such an assignment 
would destroy it for keeps. Meanwhile, under such cir- 
cumstances as in the present instance, Greece would sink 
into the Communist orbit and the fateful chain reaction 
would set in both East and West. 


Under the amended bill, now pending in the Senate, this 
whole situation is honestly and faithfully assessed. The 
Foreign Relations Committee has added a preamble which 
recites the facts. It asserts our belief and purpose that this 
bill “will contribute to the freedom and independence of all 
members ot the United Nations in conformity with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the Charter.” The committee has 
added an amendment which stops the functions of this bill 
whenever the Security Council, without counting “vetoes,” 
or the General Assembly finds that “action taken or assist- 
ance furnished by the United Nations makes the continu- 


ance of assistance (under the bill) unnecessary or undesir- 
able.” 


Mr. President, far from by-passing the United Nations, 
this amended bill is the greatest act of voluntary allegiance 
to it in the whole story of the United Nations. It even goes 
to the heart and core of the “veto” controversy. In the 
first great test which the Security Council ever faced, Britain 
and France demonstrated their good faith by accepting a 
council verdict regardless of “vetoes” in the case of little 
Lebanon and Syria. We now do so in advance in the case 
af Greece and Turkey. We accept the untrammeled judg- 
ment of the organized conscience of the world on what we 
do, and we invite it to intervene at its own will. A tech- 
nical error in the wording of the committee amendment was 
discovered by us as soon as the printed text was available 
and will be corrected by an amendment from the floor. 
This is not a weasel-worded gesture. This is an act of total 
faith. 


Not A RELIEF ORGANIZATION 


Now let us examine the facts. I speak first of what the 
United Nations cannot do and what no wise well-wisher 
will ask it to do. It is not and was never intended to be 
a relief organization. It has no such funds and was never 
intended to have such funds. It could get the funds only 
by an assessment in which we would carry the heavy share 
and thus face, all over again, the vicious dissatisfactions 
which we suffered through U.N.R.R.A., despite its notable 
humanities when we put up our money for others too fre- 
quently to maladminister to suit themselves. It has no sus- 
taining military force because the Soviet representatives thus 
far have declined to permit these plans to materialize. If it 
had either the funds or the force, their use would depend 
upon the Security Council. In the Security Council this 
would face a “veto.” Any frank assessment of realities, in 
the light of experience to date, must concede that the “veto” 
would be used by the Soviet Union in any phase of conflict 
between communism and democracy. 


These are the facts. There is no way to by-pass these 
facts. Greek independence cannot be saved, at least for the 
time being, in any such fashion, no matter how adroit the 
scheme of reference. The “implications” to which the resi- 
dent refers cannot be met by any attempts, no matter how 
nobly mediated, to misuse the United Nations as of today. 
The United Nations itself cannot be sustained by any such 
misuse. ‘The most we can do at the moment is to leave 
certain special phases of the problem in United Nations 
jurisdiction, and to leave an over-all authority in the Coun- 
cil and Assembly to hold us to strict accountability for what 
we do. 


Mr. Sumner Welles recently pointed out what he said 
will be “the line that Soviet propaganda will follow in its 
efforts to combat the Administration’s present foreign pol- 
icy.” He cited “Izvestia” and “Pravda”—both official Mos- 
cow publications—which charge us with “destroying the 
United Nations.” 

This argument has met with much popular and often 
innocent support in the United States. On the one hand, 
this support is a precious tribute to the faithful hopes of 
humankind. On the other, it is a cunning backfire to be- 
cloud the issue. I know of no better way “to destroy the 
United Nations” than to give it a specific job which it is 
neither intended nor prepared to do. Indeed, it is a signifi- 
cant thing that this plan is opposed by two totally opposite 
and incompatible groups in the United States. As has been 
well said, it is opposed (1) by those who hope it won’t work 
but are afraid it will, and (2) by those who hope it will 
work but are afraid it won't. 

It is no depreciation of the United Nations to frankly 
recognize the fact that the Greek petition to us seeks primary 
relief which the United Nations cannot provide. It is of 
no small significance, in this connection, that Greece and 
Turkey, both members of the United Nations, did not them- 
selves apply to the United Nations but applied direct to the 
United States. 


U. N. Borper CommMiIssIon 


But, Mr. President, the United Nations does have its im- 
portant place in this prospectus even as things are today. 
It is already rendering important aid. Its Security Council 
has had a commission on the Greek border investigating dis- 
turbances between Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania. This commission will report within a few weeks. 
It will establish truth and responsibility at this point of 
major friction. If a “veto” does not subsequently intervene, 
the Security Council may well establish a permanent border 
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commission whose moral authority and whose sanctions may 
well minimize this phase of the Greek hazard. If the Se- 
curity Council is permitted to function in this regard it 
will greatly simplify the Greco-Turkish problem and greatly 
hasten success for our own peaceful adventure. Surely, it 
does not “destroy” or remotely hamper the United Nations, 
in this phase, if the United States simultaneously is helping 
Greece to rebuild her own competent independence and 
helping Turkey to preserve hers. On the contrary, it is 
what would be called, in American idiom, “team ball.” 

Nor is that all. The United Nations Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization has submitted a_ twenty-five-year-long 
range program for Greek economic rehabilitation. And 
mark this! I repeat that this important instrumentality of 
the United Nations has specifically recommended that 
Greece should apply to the United States, among others, 
for temporary aid in launching this rehabilitation. It 
frankly recognizes the present limitations within which the 
United Nations operates. 

Nor is this all. It is definitely anticipated that the World 
Bank will step into this situation and carry the major re- 
habilitation load just as soon as the imminent crisis is sur- 
mounted; just as soon as peace and preliminary stability 
are restored; just as soon as there is any basis whatever for 
banking credit. 

So, Mr. President, the United Nations does have its im- 
portant place in this historic prospectus. It can do things 
to help as of today even though its larger availability is a 
matter for tomorrow. We must use it to the maximum of 
its possibilities. We must use all of its functions which are 
available. We must take no unilateral or bilateral action 
without full and constant notice to this world fraternity, 
and with full and constant eagerness to have it succeed to 
our separably assumed responsibilities whenever and wher- 
ever this can be done. 7 

I frankly regret that when the President spoke to Con- 
gress on March 12, he did not simultaneously advise the 
Secretary-General at New York of our intentions, instead 
of waiting to present indirect notice through our represent- 
ative on the Security Council sixteen days later. It might 
have allayed needless misunderstanding. Any such mis- 
understanding is needless because the President himself 
clearly indicates that he is wedded to the United Nations. 
Nothing could be clearer than our message delivered to the 
Security Council by Ambassador Austin on March 28: 

“The program of economic assistance contemplated by the 
United States is of an emergency character. The United 
States believes that the United Nations and its related agen- 
cies should assume the principal responsibility, within their 
capabilities, for the long-range tasks of assistance required 
for the reconstruction of Greece. . . . The United States 
is giving momentum to the United Nations by its present 
policy. . . . We look forward to the time when such bur- 
dens may be carried through the United Nations.” 

If that is not clear and adequate, Mr. President, certainly 
nothing remains unsaid in the preamble and amendment 
which the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has added 
to the pending bill. Certainly I would be the last man in 
America to sanction any blow at the prestige and authority 
of the United Nations. But I also hope I would be the 
last man in America to drain off that prestige and authority 
by assigning them a total task which, in point of time and 
resources, would be foredoomed to sinister failure. 

I am unable to understand how we could undermine an 
institution dedicated to human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, to independent governments of free men in a free 


world, when we supplement these dedications with our own 
direct succor to those who are imminently threatened with 
their loss, and when we ask the United Nations to hold us 
to strict accountability for what we do. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are not by-passing the United Nations. We are 
sustaining them. We are serving peace—emphatically in- 
cluding peace for ourselves—when we strive, in prudent 
time, to arrest those frictions and disintegrations which 
otherwise could culminate in an atomic war which must 
not happen. 


FINAL CONSIDERATION 


Now, Mr. President, as I conclude, let me say that your 
Foreign Relations Committee unanimously recommends the 
passage of this amended measure. It is regrettable that 
policies of such magnitude could not have more time for 
consideration. I knew nothing of the matter until we were 
called to the White House on February 27. It is unfortu- 
nate when such important decisions have to be made on a 
crisis basis. But we confront a condition and not a theory. 
We have made extraordinary efforts to let in the light. 
We held public hearings. We heard every citizen who asked 
to be heard. We resorted to the noval technique of invit- 
ing all Senators to contribute to a questionnaire, and we 
have made public the State Department's categorical replies. 
We are suggesting some amendments to the bill aimed gen- 
erally at tighter controls and specific liaison with the United 
Nations. But, sir, the truth of the matter is that, even 
though we had months of study at our command, Congress 
does not have an unprejudiced chance to exercise truly inde- 
pendent and objective judgments in such circumstances as 
we here confront. This statement leads to the final con- 
sideration which no Senator can ignore in respect to his 
decision. 


Congress does not enjoy original jurisdiction in foreign 
relations. That is the prerogative of the Chief Executive. 
We come in, usually only at the’ eleventh hour when our 
choice is the lesser of two evils—as in this instance when 
we must decide which is the wiser “calculated risk” for us. 
To be or not to be? To do or not to do? As when we 
have been asked, upon other occasions, to declare war, the 
fact is that by the time these issues reach us for ultimate 
conclusions we are heavily pre-committed by the fact of the 
Presidential request. 

I do not for an instant mean to say we cannot act on 
our own independent judgments. I do not mean to say that 
it is not still our solemn duty to act in keeping with our 
own estimate of the national welfare and security. I do 
not mean to say that we can either shift or dodge our share 
of responsibility, and I would not do so. But I do mean 
to say that among the paramount factors to which we dare 
not deny due weight is this: To repudiate the President of 
the United States at such an hour could display a divisive 
weakness which might involve far greater jeopardy than a 
sturdy display of united strength. We are not free to 
ignore the price of non-compliance. 


Price or Non-ComMPLIANCE 


In my view, Mr. President, the price of non-compliance 
in the instant case—in addition to all other reasons for 
prompt passage of this bill—would be the forfeiture of all 
hope to effectively influence the attitudes of other nations 
in our peaceful pursuit of international righteousness. It 
would stunt our moral authority and mute our voice. It 
would encourage dangerous contempts. It would invite 
provocative misunderstandings of the tenacity with which 
we are prepared to defend our fundamental ideals. 
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What would you think if you were a citizen of Athens? 
Where would you be forced to turn in your hopeless ex- 
tremity? What would you think if you were a citizen of 
Ankara? What would you think if you were a citizen of 
any other of the weary, war-worn nations who are wonder- 
ing this afternoon whether the torch still burns in the up- 
raised hand of Liberty; whether it is hopeless to struggle 


on toward democratic freedom? And what would you think 
if you were the Politburo in Moscow’s Kremlin? 

The Foreign Relations Committee, without political divi- 
sion, supports the President of the United States. It does 
so for the sake of the humanities. It does so for the sake 
of peace with justice. But above all else it does so for the 
sake of the Stars and Stripes! 


Our Responsibility 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POLICIES 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at Jefferson Day Dinner, Washington, D. C., April 5, 1947 


Y fellow Democrats: Our meeting together this eve- 
M ning carries forward an old party custom. In this 

annual tribute to the memory of Thomas Jefferson, 
we who are members of the party he founded—the Demo- 
cratic party—take great pride and feel deep satisfaction. 

We know that as long as we remain free, the spirit of 
Thomas Jefferson lives in America. His spirit is the spirit 
of freedom. We are heartened by the knowledge that the 
light he kindled a century and a half ago shines today in the 
United States. It shines even more strongly and steadily 
than in his time. What was then an untried faith is now a 
living reality. 

But we know that no class, no party, no nation, has a 
monopoly on Jefferson’s principles. Out of the silence of 
oppressed peoples, out of despair of those who have lost free- 
dom, there comes to us an expression of longing. Repeated 
again and again, in many tongues, from many directions, it 
is a plea of men, women and children for the freedom that 
Thomas Jefferson proclaimed as an inalienable right. 

When we hear the cry for freedom arising from shores 
beyond our own, we can take heart from the words of 
Thomas Jefferson. In his letter to President Monroe, urg- 
ing the adoption of what we now know as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, he wrote: 

“Nor is the occasion to be slighted which this proposition 
offers of declaring our protest against the atrocious viola- 
tions of the rights of nations by the interference of any one 
in the internal affairs of another.” 

We, like Jefferson, have witnessed atrocious violations of 
the rights of nations. 

We, too, have regarded them as occasions not to be 
slighted. 

We, too, have declared our protest. 

We must make that protest effective by aiding those peo- 
ples whose freedoms are endangered by foreign pressures. 

We must take a positive stand. It is no longer enough 
merely to say ‘““We don’t want war.” We must act in time 
—ahead of time—to stamp out the smoldering beginnings 
of any conflict that may threaten to spread over the world. 

We know how the fire starts. We have seen it before— 
aggression by the strong against the weak, openly by the 
use of armed force and secretly by infiltration. We know 
how the fire spreads. And we know how it ends. 

Let us not underestimate the task before us. The burden 
of our responsibility today is greater, even considering the 
size and resources of our expanded nation, than it was in 
the time of Jefferson and Monroe. For the peril to man’s 
freedom that existed then exists now on a much smaller 
earth—an earth whose broad oceans have shrunk and whose 
natural protections have been taken away by new weapons 
of destruction. 


What is the responsibility that we must assume? 

Our responsibility is to stand guard before the edifice of 
lasting peace which, after so long a time, is at last being 
built. 

That edifice is the United Nations. 

The function of the United Nations is to quench the 
flames wherever they may break out; to watch throughout 
the world and extinguish every spark that comes from a 
difference between governments; to do this, if possible, 
through the machinery of peaceful arbitration, but to do 
it in any case. This is so, even if armed conflict must be 
prevented by the use of an international police force. 

We believe that formula is sound and workable. Our 
faith in it is strong and resolute. The United Nations is 
man’s hope of putting out, and keeping out, the fires of war 
for all time. In supporting the United Nations we must, 
when necessary, supplement its activities. By aiding free 
nations to maintain their freedom we strengthen the United 
Nations in the performance of its functions. 

The foreign policy of this country transcends in impor- 
tance any other question confronting us. It would be fatal 
if it were to become the subject of narrow political con- 
sideration. 

Our foreign policy must not be wrecked on the rocks of 
partisanship. 

United support of a policy that serves the interests of the 
nation as a whole must be our aim. 

I wish to commend the efforts of those members of both 
parties who have worked, side by side, to achieve this goal. 

To meet the responsibilities placed upon us today this 
nation must be strong. A strong United States means a 
country that maintains a military power commensurate with 
its responsibilities. It means a country of sound domestic 
economy. It means a country that holds its place in the 
forefront of industrial production and continues its leader- 
ship in creating the techniques of abundance. And it means, 
most of all, a strong, united, confident people, clear in the 
knowledge of their country’s destiny, unshaken and unshaka- 
ble in their resolve to live in a world of free peoples at 
peace. 

ARMED STRENGTH 


No matter how great our military potential may be, mili- 
tary potential alone is not enough. It is necessary that we 
maintain sufficient military strength to convince the world 
that we intend to meet our responsibilities. 

Now, what of our domestic economy? How strong are 
we at home? 

As we appraise our domestic scene—our mighty array of 
factories, mines, farms, producing at or near capacity, and 
with employment at an all-time high—our doubts, if we had 
any, are put to rest. We are viewing a panorama of pros- 
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perity—such prosperity as no generation of Americans before 
us ever experienced. 

You may recall hearing dire predictions, in the last year 
and a half—predictions that the United States was heading 
into an economic crack-up, predictions of glutted markets, 
of a great deflationary plunge. It is significant that the most 
pessimistic cries of calamity came from men who had little 
confidence in our American system of free enterprise. 

They were wrong in their predictions. They were wrong 
because they do not understand the strength of our system 
of free competitive enterprise. Under that system, each man 
is free to go where he likes, to follow the calling of his 
choice, and to be rewarded in proportion to the productivity 
of the effort or the property he contributes. In so far as 
we insure that each individual has the opportunity and in- 
ducement to make the largest contribution he can to this 
country’s total production, we not only strengthen our nation 
against any possible encroachment, but we also set an ex- 
ample to all other peoples of the desirability of free govern- 
ment in the economic as well as the political sense. 

Our country’s financial stamina was tested in the recent 
war as it had never been tested before. But in spite of the 
tremendous cost of the war, we emerged with our financial 
leadership in the economic world greater than ever before. 
Beyond making our best effort to eliminate waste in the con- 
duct of war, the cost of the war was not a matter within 
our power to control. We emerged bearing a burden of debt, 
representing that cost, and what we do with that burden 
is a question of tremendous import, but fortunately it is a 
question that we have the power to decide for ourselves. 

The first decision that we made was to reduce Federal 
Government spending as quickly as possible. 

The extent of retrenchments by the Government is shown 
by the record. 

In the fiscal year 1945 the Federal Government spent 
$100,000,000,000. In 1946 we cut expenditures to $64,000,- 
000,000. In 1947 we have further reduced expenditures to 
an estimated figure of $42,000,000,000. The budget for the 
next fiscal year, which I have sent to the Congress, totals 
$37,500,000,000. 

Not only have we greatly reduced expenditures, but we 
have made tremendous progress toward the elimination of 
deficits. 

In the fiscal year 1945, the Federal Government had a 
deficit of over $53,000,000,000. In the fiscal year 1946 it 
was in the red by about $21,000,000,000. But now we have 
worked our way into the black, and I am happy to be able 
to say tonight that for the present fiscal year 1947 we shall 
balance the budget and we shall have a surplus. 

I am determined that stringent economy shall govern all 
peacetime operations of the Government. 

When the several departments and agencies were called 
upon, a few months ago, to submit their requests for funds 
for the coming fiscal year, they were told of my determina- 
tion. 

They responded by eliminating many of their former ac- 
tivities. This was not enough. When the estimates were 
in, I went over them, making further substantial reductions. 
When I finished, these department estimates had been re- 
duced by a total of some seven billion dollars under their 
original level. 

I was warned by some that I was going too far. I was 
aware of the risk. But I was aware, too, of the greater risk 
of a weakened post-war financial structure. I knew that in 
the public interest, sacrifices of some Government services 
had to be made. 

The result was a budget of $37,500,000,000. That figure 


marked the borderline beyond which we could not reduce 





the activities of our Government without entering the area 
of false economy. In ather words, further so-called “‘econo- 
mies” would not have been economies at all. They would 
merely have meant curtailment of services that would cost 
our taxpayers—all taxpayers—more than the reduction in 
cost that appeared on the surface. 

You, my fellow-citizens, are properly cautious of false 
economy in your daily lives. If the foundation of your house 
needs repair, or if the roof leaks, you know that you are 
wasting money, not saving i* by failing to make that repair. 


“WasTING, Not SAvING” 


So with government. If we abandon our work of recla- 
mation, of soil conservation, of preserving our forests, of 
developing our water resources, we are wasting money, not 
saving it. If we cease our vigilance along the borders of 
our country and at our ports of entry, we are wasting money, 
not saving it. If we falsely economize by reducing the staff 
of men and women who audit tax returns, or who increase 
the country’s productivity by settling labor disputes, we are 
wasting money, not saving it. If we cut down the effective- 
ness of our armed forces, we run the risk of wasting both 
money and lives. 

Any substantial reduction of the 1948 Federal budget, as 
submitted to the Congress, must be clearly understood by 
the American people as a venture into false economy. To 
the extent that we countenance any such reduction, we shall 
weaken our own house by our refusal to keep it in basic 
repair. At best, this is poor judgment. At worst, it is an 
invitation to disaster. 

The second decision we must make, affecting the strength 
and health of our economy, concerns the public debt. We 
must resolve to begin the long process of reducing that 
debt, which represents a large part of the cost of winning 
World War II. That debt amounts to almost $2,000 for 
every man, woman and child in the United States. 

In deciding whether we shall start substantial payment 
on the debt, or whether we shall reduce taxes instead, we 
are deciding a question which will affect the future of every 
one of us. Our decision will affect the number of jobs in 
the future, the wages men and women will earn, what those 
wages will buy, and how much our savings, our insurance 
and our bonds will be worth. 

We, as a nation, are now having prosperous years. This 
is the time when we must start paying off the debt in earnest. 
When a man is earning good wages, and at the same time 
owes a lot of money, he is wise if he uses his excess income 
to pay off his debts. He would be short-sighted if he cut 
his income just because he was not spending it all at the 
moment. When the people, through their government, owe 
a lot of money—as we do today— it is the course of wisdom 
to make payment on our debt. It would be extremely short- 
sighted to cut down the Federal revenue without making a 
real effort toward debt reduction. 


TAXES AND PRICES 


I recognize, frankly, that the present burden of taxation 
on our people is too heavy to be considered as permanent, 
and at a proper time I will support tax reduction and tax 
readjustment designed to reduce the burden and to adjust 
that burden to the needs of a peacetime economy. 

In further evaluating the strength of our domestic econ- 
omy, I must express to you my deep concern over the level 
of prices prevailing today. A system of free enterprise does 
not automatically work out its own adjustments without our 
giving thought to the process. 

The main factor that can weaken our economy at this 
time is our own selfishness—the kind of selfishness which is 
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now expressed in the form of unnecessarily high prices for 
many commodities and for many manufactured articles. 
These prices must be brought down if our entire economy 
is not to suffer. 

With the exception of a very few items, all price controls 
have been removed. But freedom from such controls, like 
other freedoms, cannot be abused with impunity. A pro- 
found moral responsibility rests upon those citizens whose 
decisions have widespread effect on our markets—to put it 
simply, the responsibility of playing fair, of not going whole 
hog for profits. The alternative is inflation, industry priced 
out of the market, and eventually, men priced out of their 
jobs. 

The world today looks to us for leadership. 


The force of events makes it necessary that we assume that 
role. 

This is a critical period of our national life. The process 
of adapting ourselves to the new concept of our world re- 
sponsibility is naturally a difficult and painful one. The cost 
is necessarily great. 


But it is not our nature to shirk our obligations. We 
have a heritage that constitutes the greatest resource of this 
nation. I call it the spirit and character of the American 
people. 

We are the people who gave to the world George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

We are a people who not only cherish freedom and defend 
it, if need be with our lives, but who also recognize the right 
of other men and other nations to share it. 

While the struggle for the rights of man goes forward 
in other parts of the world, the free people of America can- 
not look on with easy detachment, with indifference to the 
outcome. 

In our effort to make permanent the peace of the world, 
we have much to preserve—much to improve—and much to 
pioneer. 

As we strive to reach the fulfillment of our quest we will 
do well to recall the words of Thomas Jefferson. 

“T have sworn, upon the altar of God, eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


United States Wants One Germany 


A PARTITIONED GERMANY MEANS A PARTITIONED EUROPE 


By GEORGE C. MARSHALL, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered to the Council of Foreign Ministers, Moscow, U.S.S.R., March 31, 1947 


desirable in principle: We agree German resources 

should be pooled and equitably shared; that there 
should be an export-import plan; on the necessity for finan- 
cial reform; that German coal, power and steel should be 
consumed economically, and that the level-of-industry plan 
should be reviewed. 

But we need to reach agreement on the implementing of 
political and economic unity. We must agree on the creation 
of German central agencies and the establishment and scope 
of a provisional government, on freedom of movement for 
ideas, persons and goods, the breaking down of zonal bar- 
riers, on reparations and on sharing the temporary deficit. 

We must make sure, however, that when we reach an 
agreement, the agreement means the same thing to all of 
us. We had a paper agreement at Potsdam, but it has only 
partially been implemented or made effective. Unless we 
can have a real meeting of minds and a real desire to carry 
out both the spirit and letter of our agreements, it were 
better none were reached. We must not repeat the ex- 
perience we have had in implementing the terms of the 
Potsdam agreement. We can never reach real agreement 
on the basis of an ulitmatum or immovable positions. 

We regret that the Soviet delegation found it necessary 
to state that the “acceptance of reparations in the form of 
current production is an absolute condition of economic 
unity.” The Potsdam agreement for economic unity was not 
conditioned on acceptance of reparations from current pro- 
duction. The United States categorically rejects such a con- 
dition. It looks very much to us as though the Soviet Union 
is trying to sell the same horse twice. 

The French delegation also stated that “it cannot agree 
to any settlement of these three matters (the German ques- 
tions before the Council) without prior settlement of the 
question of export of coal in conformity with the demands 
of the French Government.” While we realize that France 
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was not a party to the Potsdam agreement, we cannot accept 
her request as a condition to our negotiations. 

The United States delegation recognizes the need of 
France for coal and of the Soviet Union for consumer 
goods. It understands, too, the unwillingness of the British 
Government to increase the burden upon it of its support of 
the German people, an unwillingness which the United 
States shares. 

It is not clear that the conflicts inherent in these views 
can be reconciled, whatever position the United States might 
take. The Soviet delegation has suggested it will be possible 
for the French to have their coal and still leave enough coal 
in Germany to manufacture the reparations the Soviet Gov- 
ernment demands. We do not agree. 

The French delegation believes that, after it has obtained 
the coal it needs from Germany and has limited the steel 
capacity of Germany to 7,500,000 tons, it is still worth while 
to study the question of reparations out of current produc- 
tion. We do not agree. 

All Europe needs coal and is depending on increasing 
quantities for real recovery. We must all recognize that 
German coal must be equitably apportioned among the needs 
of Germany itself. 

It is suggested that the deficit in the German balance of 
trade, which the United States and Britain are making good, 
could be avoided. This could only be accomplished im- 
mediately, which is the Soviet proposal, by reducing imports. 
Since the bulk of German imports are foodstuffs, this action 
would inevitably reduce German per capita consumption to 
about 1,100 calories a day, which is inadequate over any 
considerable period of time to sustain life. Does the Soviet 
Government make this proposal seriously? 

Even at the present time the ration standard in Germany 
includes only 1,550 calories per day, or 1,000 calories below 
the rate set in the level-of-industry agreement of March 26, 
1946. 
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The people of Europe lack the elementary necessities of 
life. This lack can be filled only by production of goods of 
all kinds. A reasonable increase in the level of industry in 
Germany will help in time produce more goods. With a 
four-power treaty, which we have proposed, guaranteeing 
the continued demilitarization of Germany, a reasonable in- 
crease in the level of industry should not endanger European 
security, but should contribute materially to European re- 
covery. 

The United States is opposed to policies which will con- 
tinue Germany as a congested slum or an economic poor- 
house in the center of Europe. At the same time we recog- 
nize Germany must pay reparations to countries who suffered 
from its aggression. Within these limits we want Germany 
to use its own resources of skilled manpower, energy and 
industrial capacity to rebuild the network of trade on which 
European prosperity depends. Ultimately it (the United 
States) desires to see a peaceful Germany with strong demo- 
cratic roots take its place in the European and world com- 
munity of nations. 

These are the reasons for the positions taken by the United 
States on the questions covered in the section of the coordi- 
nating committee’s report. At a later stage of the agenda the 
United States will put forward again its proposal for a 
four-power guarantee of security. And, in connection with 
its views on increasing the productivity of Europe, it will 
later indicate how it believes the agricultural resources of 
the part of Germany placed under Polish administration at 


Potsdam can be more effectively developed and used to meet 
the needs of Europe for food. 

At this time, however, and on this subject, the United 
States delegation stands for economic unity, a common plan 
to balance exports and imports at a livable standard in Ger- 
many, an increase in the level-of-industry plan to bring the 
German productive plant more into line with the require- 
ments of Europe, and, with this, quick completion of 
reparations so as not to enmesh the powers who deserve 
reparations in continuous controversies among themselves 
and with Germany. 

Of all these points in the United States proposals, primary 
emphasis is attached to the treatment of Germany as an 
economic unit, which was agreed at Potsdam. Our represen- 
tatives in Berlin have been trying for twenty months to get 
that agreement implemented. The United States is still try- 
ing. It desires the treatment of Germany as an economic 
unit because it does not wish to see Germany partitioned. If 
Germany is divided, each half will require strengthening 
to exist independent of the other. Two strong halves of 
Germany may then emerge later to be fused into a revital- 
ized and militant Germany. 

The permanent partition of Germany is dangerous to the 
peace of Europe and the world. Moreover, a partitioned 
Germany means a partitioned Europe. While Germany con- 
tains but 65,000,000 of the 350,000,000 people of Europe, 
they live at its center. The United States wants one Ger- 
— because it wants a Europe which is not divided against 
itself. 


A Parliament for Europe 


A THIRD SOLID PILLAR FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 
By RICHARD COUDENHOVE-KALERGI, Professor of History, New York University, New York City 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune High School Forum, New York City, March 7, 1947 


turning to New York, I wrote 3,913 letters to mem- 

bers of European Parliaments, asking whether they 
were in favor of the establishment of an European federa- 
tion within the framework of the United Nations. These 
letters were sent to all members of freely elected Parliaments 
of unquestionably European states with independent foreign 
policies: that is, to the parliamentary representatives of the 
peoples of France, Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Greece, Switzerland, Ireland, Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark. 

Among the answers I have received up to date are 612 
“ves” and only twelve “no.” 

Among the eighty-six members of the French National 
Assembly who have answered “yes” figures first of all the 
great Socialist who has meanwhile been elected president of 
the French Republic, Vincent Auriol; the Catholic Vice- 
Premier, Henry Teitgen; the Minister of War, Paul Coste- 
Floret; the founder of the M. R. P., Maurice Schumann, 
and the leader of the De Gaullist Union, Rene Capitant. 

Among the 107 members of the British Parliament who 
have voted for European federation, sixty-four belong to the 
Labor party and thirty-four to the Conservatives. Among 
those who belong to neither of these parties is Sir Arthur 
Salter, the former head of the economic section of the League 
of Nations and one of Britain’s best experts on Europe. 

One-third of all members of Italy’s National Assembly 
voted for European federation. Among these 186 Italians 
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are the Catholic leader Guido Gonella, now Minister of 
Public Instruction; the Socialist leader Guiseppe Saragat, 
former President of the National Assembly; Matteotti’s 
two sons; the leader of the “Common Man”’ party, Gugli- 
elmo Giannini; Ferruccio Parri, the leader of Italy’s under- 
ground resistance and former Prime Minister, and Count 
Sforza, now Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Among the sixty-seven Greeks are three party leaders 
and former Prime Ministers, at present members of the 
government: Gonatas, Papandreou and Venizelos; with 
Dragoumis, the former Foreign Minister, they represent a 
strong majority of the peoples of Greece. 

Time is too short to enumerate all other party leaders, 
members of governments and of former governments, So- 
cialists and Catholics, liberals, conservatives and Commu- 
nists, leaders of various nations who have thus voted for 
European union. But beside these prominent names stand 
the still unknown names of Europe’s leaders of tomorrow, 
of ardent young men and women elected for the first time 
after years of fighting and suffering in the resistance move- 
ments, in trenches and in prisons. Now they are grimly 
determined to save Europe from a third world war, and 
have, therefore, become enthusiastic supporters of the cause 
of a united Europe. 

This parliamentary “Gallup poll” on European federa- 
tion, with its amazing result, 612 “yes” to twelve “no,” 
gives a definite answer to those who still doubt whether the 
peoples of Europe wish to see their Continent divided or 
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united. For all these members of Parliament have soon to 
face their constituents when asking for re-election. Had 
they any doubt on the popular feeling toward European 
union, most of them would not have risked their political 
future by voting publicly for this cause. 

But they are well aware that the overwhelming majority 
of the peoples of Europe wish to see a new and united Con- 
tinent emerge from the ruins of the war; a Europe without 
wars, without starvation, without concentration camps; a 
Europe peaceful like Switzerland, prosperous like America 
and free like both. 

If a fair plebiscite were to be held tomorrow on the issue 
of European federation, men and women of all parties and 
nations, on both side of the “iron curtain,” would stream 
to the polls to give overwhelming support to the cause of 
peace by union. 


CONTINENTAL PARLIAMENT 


This is the reason why I appealed not to the governments 
but to the people of Europe, through their freely elected 
representatives. Europe needs a European Parliament, as a 
symbol of its common destiny and an instrument of its 
growing integration; as a new continental authority, to co- 
ordinate its national and social aspirations. 

To prepare the organization of such a Continental Par- 
liament, I have just asked the 612 pioneers of European 
federation to constitute non-partisan committees for Eu- 
ropean federation in their respective Parliaments and to in- 
vite all their colleagues who share their views to join them. 
We may expect that some of the most important of these 
committees will soon embrace parliamentary majorities, 
strong enought to compel their governments to go ahead 
toward union, and to overthrow those who refuse. 

This summer the first Congress of European Members 
of Parliament will meet at Geneva. Each parliamentary 
committee will be invited to send delegates in proportion to 
the total of its national population, one delegate correspond- 
ing to 1,000,000 of his countrymen. 

These 185 delegates shall constitute the first preliminary 
Parliament of Europe, entirely free in its program and de- 
cisions; free to invite other European Parliaments to co- 
operate. Some of the parliamentary pioneers of European 
federation insist on the inclusion of the Soviet Union; it 
will be up to these delegates to present their case, although 
I have some doubts whether the Soviets would be inclined 
to respect a European bill of rights or to accept pan-Eu- 
ropean control of their foreign, economic and military policy. 

The congress will draft a European charter and submit 
practical suggestions for Europe’s economic and political in- 
tegration to the interested governments and to the United 
Nations. It will discuss the problem of a European pleb- 
iscite on the issue of union, and elect a European Council 
as Europe’s supreme authority in its struggle for unity. 

All this work of the European Congress will aim at a 
regional union strictly within the framework of the United 
Nations, according to Article 52 of its Charter, which pro- 
vides for such regional agreements and agencies. 

Pan America has given a great example how continental 
solidarity may be made compatible with global unity; Pan 
Europe will follow it. 

Stretching between the Pan-American and the Soviet 
Unions, and in close cordial relation with both, the European 
union will constitute a third solid pillar of the United Na- 
tions. 

The old League of Nations collapsed because it attempted 
vainly to organize a united world around a disunited Europe. 
We must realize that the future of the United Nations will 
largely depend on whether or not Europe will unite. 


The establishment of a European region under the su- 
preme authority of the United Nations and its Security 
Council will also help to dispel Russia’s objections to Eu- 
ropean union. It will make it possible to co-ordinate the 
existing treaties between European states and the Soviet 
Union within an all-out system of European security. 

Europe’s economic integration will precede its political 
union, because ruined Europe can rise again only through 
co-ordinated efforts. 


A Start In Low Countrigs 


This great task has been started already by the govern- 
ments of the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg with 
their bold attempt to get up a customs union in the heart 
of western Europe. If they succeed, their union will become 
the nucleus of a much wider market, breaking down pro- 
gressively the artificial trade barriers that are now cutting 
through Europe’s lifelines and blocking its reconstruction 
and recovery. 

In this question of life and death for Europe a new chap- 
ter has begun, since some of the world’s outstanding states- 
men are backing the cause of European federation. 

Winston Churchill, Europe’s greatest citizen and inspired 
statesman, has given a tremendous impetus to the Pan-Eu- 
ropean movement by his historic Zurich speech last Septem- 
ber. And General Smuts, one of the wisest leaders of our 
age, took up this theme in his address before the Netherlands 
parliament. Europe recalls that it was Smuts who organized 
the Union of South Africa immediately after the Boer War, 
a war that had devastated his country and apparently 
plunged South Africa into a sea of irreconcilable hatreds. 

And only six weeks ago, from the very place from which 
I am now speaking, one of America’s outstanding states- 
men, backed by the Congress majority, brought new hopes 
for federation to the distressed and desperate people of Eu- 
rope: John Foster Dulles. 

Those messages of hope and of faith have restored Eu- 
rope’s confidence in its own future. Some time ago many 
Europeans looked upon the idea of federation as a beautiful 
dream—but impossible of achievement. Now the promoters 
of European federation are no longer considered utopians. 
Suddenly the roles are reversed. Today, since the world’s 
greatest statesmen declare European federation a realistic 
aim and political program, those must be considered utopians 
who still dream of the survival of a divided and dismem- 
bered Europe. 

After twenty-five years of uninterrupted struggle, the 
pan-European movement appeals to post-war Europe more 
strongly than ever. The people of Europe now realize that 
the Third Reich and the second world war could easily 
have been prevented if Europe’s governments had accepted 
in 1930 Aristide Briand’s offer to federate. They recall that 
President Truman, in a recent interview published by 
George Creel, gave his blessing to European union, and that 
Prime Minister Attlee coined the phrase “Europe must fed- 
erate or perish”; that men like Leon Blum and Edouard 
Herriot have been for years, and still are, champions of 
European federation, and that De Gaulle’s sympathy for 
this cause is an open secret. 


SPURRED BY WAR 


But the horrors and sufferings of the war did more to 
convince the peoples of Europe of the necessity of federa- 
tion than any authorities, arguments or propaganda could 
do. Under the snow of war, the seed of European union 
developed to an irresistible force, springing up everywhere 
throughout the Continent. 

This rising tide of public opinion can no longer be ig- 
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nored. It asks for speedy decisions and initiatives. On the 
eve of the Moscow conference the statesmen of the world 
are bound to determine their attitude on European union. 
For it is impossible to know what to do about Germany 
without knowing what to do about Europe, and from the 
outcome of the Moscow talks may depend the future of 
Europe. 

The German and the European questions are inseparably 
interwoven. None of Germany’s weaker neighbors could 
accept membership in a European federation around a 
Fourth Reich that is bound to become sooner or later the 
mouthpiece of pan-Germanism, and a time bomb in the 
heart of Europe. European reconciliation is possible only 
if Germany’s political structure is radically changed, shift- 
ing sovereignty from the Reich to the states, while integrat- 
ing German production into the general system of a pan- 
European market. 


BARRIER TO GERMANY 


The idea of a United States of Europe is the only force 
capable of competing successfully with pan-Germanism and 
with world revolution. Thus only can the dangerous 
vacuum in the German soul, resulting from the breakdown 
of old ideals, be filled with the fascinating vision of a new 
European community based on fraternal ties, on the rock 
of Christian tradition and of Western civilization. 

This great vision of a united Europe rising like a new 
dawn after the night of war can become reality only with 
America’s help. Even if all of Europe were willing to unite, 
its federation would be impossible without American 
support. 

For America alone can break the tragic deadlock result- 
ing from Europe’s shameful partition into spheres of influ- 
ence, by insisting on the loyal fulfillment of the sacred 
pledge given by the Big Three to the people of eastern Eu- 
rope for free and unfettered elections; because European 
freedom is the only peaceful path to union. 


But not only does Europe’s future depend on America; 
America’s destiny, too, is linked inseparably to the fate of 
Europe. If Europe collapses in revolution and anarchy, it 
would be submerged by Asia. In such a world a united 
Western Hemisphere would become an encircled island, 
floating in a hostile world. 


ATLANTIC BripGE 


Therefore, Europe’s peace is the safest guaranty for 
America’s peace and Europe’s prosperity and America’s 
prosperity. 

The Atlantic is no longer a gap separating two worlds, 
but a huge bridge uniting two sister continents—the Medi- 
terranean of our day, center of one of history’s greatest 
civilizations. 

This vision of a new and united Europe in a new and 
united world can become true if approached in a new and 
sold spirit, in the spirit of two great men who saw beyond 
their days the outlines of things to come, one American, the 
other European. It was George Washington who wrote 
the following prediction to General Lafayette: “We have 
sowed seeds of liberty and union that will spring up every- 
where upon earth. One day, taking its pattern from the 
United States, there will be founded the United States of 
Europe.” 

And it was the great French poet Victor Hugo who 
pronounced, one century ago, this amazing prophecy: “The 
day will come when these two huge unions, the United 
States of America and the United States of Europe, will 
face and greet each other across the Atlantic; when they 
will exchange their goods, their commerce, their industry, 
their art and their genius—to civilize the globe, to fertilize 
the deserts, to improve creation under the eyes of the Cre- 
ator, and to assure the greatest benefit for all by combining 
these two infinite forces: the brotherhood of man and the 
might of God.” 


Displaced Persons Are Not All Victims 
of Nazi Cruelty 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS CAN ALLEVIATE SITUATION 


By A. A. BERLE, JR., Former Assistant Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Fourth Convention of American Federation of International Institutes, New York, N. Y., March 28, 1947 


home is the blackest page in postwar history. Callous 

Nazi cruelty and, I am sorry to add, inhuman Allied 
policy has made some millions of innocent people into perma- 
nent prisoners behind barbed wire—or wanderers on the face 
of the earth. The Italian treaty we are asked to ratify dis- 
places even more; since its signature nearly 30,000 poured 
into Italy. 

Many hundreds of thousands we may never hear of again. 
These we cannot reach; for them we can only hope. 

But we can do something about the 900,000 or so who are 
in Western Europe. More than that, we are jointly responsi- 
ble. As they die, we share the guilt. 

And I say with all conviction that history takes its toll for 
guilt of this kind. These pools of misery we call concentra- 
tion camps or DP camps scattered throughout Europe are 
weights thrown into the scales of international affairs. They 
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breed fear, despair and hatred. If they are unrelieved, they 
lead in time to violence, anarchy. and war. Having spent 
much of my life in international affairs, I have seen whole 
nations pay in blood and tears for guilt of this kind. 

All Allied nations should be working to clear up this 
problem. But even if others fail, the United States Congress 
can act. I am here today to ask that you and all of your 
friends join in urging that Congress do something now. 

The 900,000 displaced peoples in Western Europe include 
refugees of all races. Twenty per cent are Jews; the rest 
are Christians. They are Italian and Polish and Lithuanians 
and Catholics. They are Protestants from Finland and 
Latvia. They are Greek Catholics from Yugoslavia and 
Greece. They are new migrants from Venezia-Giulia on the 
Yugoslav border. 

These men, women and children are not going home. They 
cannot. Some would be killed if they went. Others have 
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been forcibly driven out by the occupying nations. You may 
say that Europe ought to take care of its own. No doubt; 
bur Europe will not, and the United States apparently is 
unable to change that situation. Devoted Americans—I am 
proud to mention my friend, Eddie Warburg—have pounded 
doors in every government without success. It comes to this: 
if the United States does nothing, nothing will be done. 

But we, who absorbed the European refugees after the 
massacres of Kishinev, and when the Armenians were being 
forced out of Turkey, and in many other cases, can take, and 
must take, a substantial number of these people. 

We can do it by proper handling of our immigration laws. 
These laws permit the immigration into the United States of 
154,000 quota immigrants annually. This was authorized 
by the Congress more than twenty years ago. 

But, in fact, during the war years, immigration substan- 
tially stopped. We did not take in 154,000 people a year, 
because they could not leave. So that, in fact, immigration 
was suspended in large part since 1939. Actually, since 
1930, less than 600,000 immigrants reached the United States 
on immigration visas. 

Because of this, a former Commissioner of Immigration, 
Ear! G. Harrison, is now proposing legislation which would 
permit 400,000 displaced person to enter the United States, 
in addition to the immigration permitted under the quota 
law. ‘These immigration visas should be available to dis- 
placed persons only. 

The Congress can do this without changing the immigra- 
tion policy to which they are committed. The United States 
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can do this without absorbing more immigration than was 
estimated when it passed the present law. The public can 
demand this in the name of common decency. You can in- 
fluence a fair share of public opinion. 

Nobody need say: “There is nothing I can do about dis- 
placed persons.” There is a thing that can be done. Governor 
Herbert Lehman has been urging action along these lines. 
So has Charles Taft. Fiorello LaGuardia has asked for it, 
so has Jim Farley. They are entitled to some help. 

And, while you are at it, throw your weight against the 
diplomacy that wants to push populations out of one country 
for the benefit of another. 

That policy was adopted in the evil days of the Hitler- 
Stalin. pact. One of the first results of that pact was the 
displacing of great numbers as a result of the partition of 
Poland and the re-arrangement of frontiers in Eastern Europe. 
Both sides displaced thousands of homes. I have never dis- 
covered how some Allied governments were willing to accept 
this cynical and hideous idea. The brutal fact is that dis- 
placed persons are not all victims of Nazi cruelty. Some of 
them are victims of Allied mistakes. 

Behind barbed wire or in sodden barracks there are men 
and women and 150,000 children whose lives are as impor- 
tant in the sight of heaven and civilization as your life or 
mine. They have been hounded through the tragedy of exile 
and hunger to the greater tragedy of hopeless despair. This 
country has in its hands the keys to those camps and has not 
yet seen fit to open their gates. 

In-the name of God, how long? 


German-Polish Frontier 


MINIMIZE ECONOMIC UPSET AND IRREDENTIST PRESSURE 


By GEORGE C. MARSHALL, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered before the Council of Foreign Ministers, Moscow, U.S.S.R., April 9, 1947 


isters to examine the problem of the final determina- 

tion of the Polish-German boundary. The Potsdam 
protocol provided that “the final delimitation of the western 
frontier of Poland should await the peace settlement.” 
Pending that final settlement about 40,000 square miles of 
eastern German territory were, at Potsdam, placed under 
the administration of the Polish state. 

We are agreed that Poland should receive substantial 
accession of territory in the north and west in compensation 
for territory acquired by the Soviet Union east of the Curzon 
line. 

In the peace settlement, therefore, a substantial revision 
of the pre-war German frontier in Poland’s favor is re- 
quired. Our problem is how and where to draw the final 
line so as to avoid unnecessary and unjustified economic 
upset and to minimize inescapable irredentist pressure in 
Germany. ‘The area in question is very important to the 
livelihood not merely of those who live there but of many 
others who live in neighboring areas. 

We are dealing with a problem which touches closely on 
the political stability and economic health of much of Europe. 
Recognition of this should dominate our thinking. We 
should see to.it that the new frontiers, wherever they are 
drawn, do not create a continuing political problem and are 
not barriers to the accustomed and healthful flow of trade 
and commerce and human intercourse. 

It is not inevitable that new frontiers should block trade 
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and intercourse. Some frontiers become almost impenetrable 
barriers. But we can, if we so agree, establish here a terri- 
torial settlement on terms which would protect Europe 
against such evil effects. The peace settlement might, for 
example, provide that certain economic resources of the 
ceded territory on which other countries are dependent 
should be administered with due regard to their needs. 

I suggest that before we decide on where the new frontier 
shall be we consider first what kind of a frontier it is to be. 
The Polish government should, of course, be consulted 
promptly, for it is deeply concerned. The final action should 
be in the interest of Europe as a whole. Let us start to apply 
the conception that European matters which are of general 
concern should be dealt with in the general interest. We at 
this council table have the duty to try to rebuild a Europe 
better than that it replaces. Only as we inspire hope of that 
can we expect men to endure what must be endured and 
make the great efforts which must be made if wars are to be 
avoided and civilization is to survive in Europe. 

The new frontiers of Poland must be adequate to give 
Poland resources at least as great as she had before the war 
and capable of maintaining her people at a good standard of 
life. To give Poland satisfactory new frontiers means that 
some territory which has long been German and intimately 
interrelated with the German economy must be affected. We 
must not deprive Poland of the compensations we promised 
her. But, in deciding what compensation she is entitled to, 
we must consider what territory Poland needs and can effec- 
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tively settle. We must avoid making a settlement which 
would create difficulties for Poland and for Europe in future 
years. 


There are specific economic factors affecting Germany 
which require consideration. German pre-war imports of 
foodstuffs provided about one-fifth of the total food con- 
sumed in Germany. Before the war the German area now 
under provisional Polish control also contributed over a 
fifth of Germany’s total food supply. If Germany must, in 
the future, import two-fifths or more of her food supply from 
abroad, the German economy will have to be industrialized 
to an even greater extent than before the war, or Germany 
will become a congested slum in the center of Europe. The 
5 million to 6 million Germans who have been evacuated 
from areas in the East will, for the most part, have to de- 
pend on industrial employment for their livelihood. I agree 
with Mr. Bidault that there is danger in requiring an even- 
tual German population of over 66,000,000 to live within 
the confines cf a smaller Germany. 

There are also political factors to be considered. The 
cession to Poland of areas long German will of necessity 
create some irredentist feeling. Our problem is to provide 
Poland with the compensation which is her due. At the 
same time we must avoid a territorial settlement which 
might discredit the democratic forces of Germany and might 
give militant nationalists a chance to gain a hold on another 
generation of German youth. We should not provide an 
enduring and popular issue for the enemies of democracy and 
freedom in Germany. We should not destroy the hope that 
in future years Polish-German relations may become genu- 
inely peaceful and co-operative. 

We must find a settlement which will not, in the future, 
confront the United Nations with international friction 
likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations 
among nations or to endanger the maintenance of peace and 
security. 





A solution of the problems involved in the character and 
location of the Polish-German frontier must be sought. 
While it will require precise and informed investigations, 
the main limits to this investigation can be stated now. It 
will be accepted, I think, that southern East Prussia should 
become Polish territory. German Upper Silesia and its in- 
dustrial complex should also become Polish, but there should 
be provisions to assure that its coal and other resources will 
be available to help sustain the economy of Europe. The 
division of the remaining territory, which is largely agricul- 
tural land, requires consideration of the needs of the Polish 
and German people and of Europe as a whole. 

Accordingly, I propose that the following be agreed here 
in Moscow: 

“The Council of Foreign Ministers establishes a special 
boundary commission to function under the direction of the 
deputies. It will be composed of representatives of the 
U.S. S. R., the United Kingdom, the United States, France 
and Poland, and a convenient number of other Allied states 
to be designated by the Council of Foreign Ministers.” 

The Council of Foreign Ministers will invite Poland and 
each of the designated countries to appoint a member. 

The function of the commission shall be to consider and 
recommend to the Council of Foreign Ministers: 

A—Revision of the pre-war Polish-German boundaries 
which will fairly compensate Poland for the cession of terri- 
tory east of the Curzon Line to the Soviet Union. 

B—Economic arrangements appropriate to assure that 
such raw materials and heavy industrial resources of the area 
in question as are vital to European economy shall fairly 
serve that need, including particularly the need of Poland. 

In making its recommendations, the commission shall in- 
quire into and report upon Polish resettlement and German 
settlement in the areas in question and the best means to 
assure effective utilization of such areas for the economic 
well-being of the Polish and German peoples and of Europe 
as a whole. 


We Hold These Truths 


FREEDOM IS NOT DIVISIBLE 
By J. FRANK RUSHTON, President, The Rushton Company, Jacksonville, Florida 
Delivered at the Annual Banquet of the Chamber of Commmerce, Charleston, 8. C., January 7, 1947 


American citizens. It is more than a year now since 

the war was over. In that lapse of time we have found 

that we did not simply win a war and then live happily 
ever afterward. There have been vast complexities in the 
nation which have had to be solved at least on a partial basis. 
Today there are signs of ferment and discontent on every 
hand. Local problems, national problems, and international 
problems continue to press us, fret us and absorb our energies. 
In the background of our effort to get our feet on the 
ground and begin to right our economic structure there has 
been the knowledge that we must devote time to creating a 
world government so that we may have security in the future. 
Every thinking American must be aware, by this time, that 
he can have no assurance of peace or hope of prosperity if 
he does not lend his own help to creating a world government 
well qualified to assure us a continuing peace. There is not 
only the threat of the atomic bomb and other weapons which 
we have devised to destroy our foes hanging over our head, 
but there is, or ought to be, a real knowledge that we cannot 
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avoid taking part in any war which may start in the future. 
Because of those conditions it is incumbent on us to lend our 
best efforts towards the creation of a stable world-wide gov- 
ernment to administer law so that we and our children may 
continue to enjoy the American system on the American 
continent. 

Moreover, we certainly must know that we cannot have 
freedom here at home unless we are prepared to do all in our 
power to provide an equal amount of freedom for all of the 
peoples of the earth. Surely, we all believe that a free people, 
seeking a free economic destiny, will not begin nor take part 
in wars that might bring themselves and ourselves to destruc- 
tion. For that reason, too, we all must recognize the neces- 
sity for planning a world government and for taking an active 
part in it in order that we may assure to ourselves and our 
children peace, and in order that we may insure for our- 
selves and our children an opportunity to live in happiness 
and in prosperity. 

In the midst of such obligations, and facing such necessi- 
ties, it is a curious thing to observe how few American people 
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have ever taken the time to think about the freedom for 
which they say they have fought the last two great wars. 
If the American activity in the last several years be observed 
and be taken as an index, there are not many Americans who 
have looked at freedom to understand not only the gifts of 
greatness, which it gives, but the stern and rigid measures 
which it imposes on the people who seek to be free. After 
viewing the American scene is it not a self evident fact that 
each and every one of us owes it to himself and to his com- 
munity to look freedom in the face and observe, clearly, its 
outlines so that we may know what we are talking about 
and what we are fighting to preserve when freedom is 
concerned. 

In the last decade or more the American people, under the 
guise of protecting freedom, have been reacting in anger 
against those people whose use of freedom was inconvenient 
to them. Apparently, they have not understood that all free- 
dom indulged in by someone else is an inconvenient thing. 
Apparently, they do not know that if freedom is to be pre- 
served every citizen interested in preserving it must defend the 
freedom which is inconvenient to him with the same vigor 
that he defends the freedom he enjoys and prizes. Freedom 
cannot be preserved as long as, in a rush of emotion, we 
hurriedly pass laws to restrict the freedom of other people 
who find themselves in disagreement with us and who by 
that disagreement are plunging us into jeopardy or into in- 
convenience. 

At the outset of our thinking it ought to be realized that 
freedom is not divisible. It is foolishness to speak of four 
freedoms or eighteen freedoms. It is a mistake to refer to 
any part of freedom as being something which can be ab- 
stracted from the total. Either a people are free, or they are 
not. Once the drift begins away from freedom, history 
teaches that it usually follows all the way until freedom is 
lost and becomes only a watch word on the tongue of slaves 
who are in an economic or physical prison. 

At the present moment in our anger against a great many 
things we are proposing action on the part of legislatures 
and congress, which will restrict or diminish certain very 
fundamental sections of the American freedom. We are 
doing so because we are angry at certain union leaders. We 
are being careless of the consequences to ourselves and our 
children in our haste to vent our wrath on those people 
whose use of the freedom is causing us distress or discomfort. 
Let us look at those segments of freedom which are under 
attack, with the full realization that if we permit them to be 
curtailed or destroyed we are laying in store for ourselves 
a greater inconvenience and probably a larger disaster than 
the disasters and inconveniences which have confronted us 
in the past. 

At the moment with a new congress, headed by a new 
political party at the beginning of a new year in a new ses- 
sion, laws are being poured into the hopper which in various 
means and manners will curtail the right to strike. Fresh 
in our mind is our anger at John Lewis, when as a labor 
dictator, he brought the proud American republic almost to 
its knees at a time when we desperately needed every pound 
of coal we could get in order to supplement our production. 
We needed the fullest production in order that we might 
feed and clothe ourselves and provide shelter for our sons 
who were returning from the armed forces. Moreover, we 
needed an even greater production in order that we might 
ship to the distressed nations overseas those goods which 
would bind them to us in our effort to create an enduring 
world government. Yet, by virtue of the freedom we gave 
John Lewis he was able to stop production in the American 
nation. Because of our anger and the memory of that anger 





we are now determined to pass laws which will prevent John 
Lewis, Philip Murray, Harry Bridges, Walter Reuther, or 
any of their ilk from performing such a feat again. Yet, is 
it not wise that we should remember this fact. The right to 
quit his job because a man is ill, because a man wants a 
vacation, because a man does not like his pay, because a man 
does not like his boss, is a fundamental right which is guar- 
anteed to any man in a free nation. He may do that singly 
without question or quibble. When men band together, and 
for any of those reasons quit their jobs it is called a strike. 
Nevertheless, it is the same liberty that they are exercising. 
Surely we must never forget that the right to strike is funda- 
mental and that it must neither be curtailed nor destroyed 
for if we do so we risk destroying the liberty of our children 
to an even greater extent. Even the clause for a sixty day 
cooling off period is a curtailment of a fundamental liberty. 
It can be construed to tell you or your children that you can 
not quit your job without government permission for sixty 
days. Such a statement is not fantastic. You have only to 
view the Supreme Court decision in the portal-to-portal case 
to undertand that it is not fantastic. In the light of that 
decision, and in the light of other restrictions and interpre- 
tations of past laws, can not every man who prizes freedom 
understand that however badly he may disagree with people 
who strike, it is his duty to defend their right to strike and 
not to permit it to be restricted, even for sixty days. Of 
course, such an action will bring to the American people 
many inconveniences but it ought to be obvious that the in- 
convenience which such an action brings will be considerably 
less than the hazard of gradually losing our freedom. 


Our error in the past has been acting in anger against 
those people whom we did not like. We have failed to bal- 
ance freedom as a totality. The corollary of the right to 
strike is the right to work. Surely it ought to be obvious to 
every American citizen that every man ought to be free to go 
to the job of his choosing without danger to himself or his 
family. No citizens, whatever they may call themselves, 
ought to be allowed to prevent him from going to work and 
feeling safe in doing so. HAD WE THROWN AN EQUAL EM- 
PHASIS ON THE RIGHT TO WORK, IF WE WILL THROW AN 
EQUAL EMPHASIS ON THE RIGHT TO WORK IN THE FUTURE, 
there will be no need for us to impose terrific restrictions on 
the right to strike. Let every lover of freedom protect the 
right to strike but at the same time stand firmly by to see that 
the law enforcement officers of his city, county, or state are 
there to protect any man who chooses to engage in any law- 
ful occupation, and to make him as safe in going to and from 
his work, whether or not other people wish him to do so, as 
he is safe in going to and from his church or to and from his 
lodge. IT Is THIS RIGHT TOO WORK WHICH NEEDS A CON- 
STANT EMPHASIS. 


Again laws are being proposed that would prohibit the 
right of strikers to picket. If it is permitted to our legisla- 
ture to restrict the right to picket we are destroying, in part, 
the right of free assembly such as you and I are exemplify- 
ing here. Guaranteed by the constitution is the right of free 
assembly, except for the purpose of violently over-throwing 
the government. We cannot permit a disagreeable right to 
be restricted or curtailed. Men should have a right to picket 
whenever they choose to do so for whatever purpose they 
choose to picket, except as they shall violate the peace or 
incite others to riot. We ought just as jealously to safeguard 
that right as we safeguard the right of people to gather in 
churches, or in meetings such as this, or in business confer- 
ences. Our error in the past has not been in guaranteeing 
the freedom of peaceful picketing, but in the fact that we 
have not used our local police powers to assure any man that 
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he may have peaceful ingress and egress from any business 
building or public building as long as his purpose is lawful 
or as long as we do not know it to be otherwise. 

Liberty is a total thing. We must not in anger destroy 
the inconvenient part lest by so doing we set up a law, which 
in turn shall bring us greater destruction than the inimical 


forces which cause us grief in the first place. It is the 
duty of every lover of freedom to defend the totality of 
freedom inconvenient as that may be. 

At the same time considerable criticism has been. hurled 
at Henry Wallace for saying the inconvenient thing at a 
time when it almost destroyed our hopes of building a firm 
set of laws on which to base an international government. 
In the same breath discussion is being held of the indiscreet 
remarks made by young Roosevelt in Russia and the damage 
they have caused us. Again, we are tempted to legislate 
against the communist in our midst, who preaches economic 
and social doctrines which we loathe and despise. We tend 
to call all of these abuse of freedom of speech. Yet, to 
any thoughtful man freedom of speech has not been abused. 
THE TROUBLE HAS BEEN THAT FREEDOM OF SPEECH HAS NOT 
BEEN USED. Only those people who ‘iad much to gain and 
who had no fear of public controversy or of disagreeable 
situations, have been using freedom of speech. The rest of 
us have sat by and have failed to utter our own opinions. 
Too often we have allowed the demagogue to shout his 
wares in the public place and to go unanswered so that the 
people followed him by default. The abuse of freedom of 
speech has come from those sound, good citizens who have 
failed to be loud and frequent in the discussion of the liber- 
ties and privileges provided by the economic system of the 
America of which they profess to be proud. Had they used 
their freedom of speech in the past, if they would use their 
freedom of speech in the future, men such as Henry Wal- 
lace, and the Communists, would be so minor a factor that 
they could hardly be heard above the increasing logic of 
sound citizens discussing the wisdom that has built the 
greatest nation on the face of the earth. Let every lover of 
freedom feel it his duty to protect the right of every man, 
whether or not he agrees with him, to have a freedom of 
speech, however inconvenient it may be, so long as man 
does not advocate the violent overthrow of the government. 
At the same time let every devotee be sure that he uses the 
freedom of speech which he now has lost by default he finds 
himself robbed of it to his eternal detriment. 

We, who have been safely here at home throughout the 
disasters that occurred during the war, need to survey free- 
dom carefully and to know that our sons, who were pris- 
oners of the Japanese and Germans, know about freedom. 
It is a prize to be jealously guarded even when it is incon- 
venient. It required that each of us shall think carefully to 
be sure that we are acting in wisdom to preserve freedom 
and not in anger to destroy the liberty of another man, lest 
by so doing we bring down on ourselves restrictions which 
ultimately will make us slaves. 

Even as we view freedom and learn that it is inconvenient, 
though valuable, should we not look at several other self 
evident truths? 

Is it not a self evident truth that we shall not find, nor 
can we preserve, the freedom for which we have spilled so 
much blood and to which we give such constant lip service 
if we continue to be sentimental with our economic system ? 
Some years ago, out of the tenderness of our heart, we came 
to believe that all men, whether or not they worked or 
produced, were entitled to have food, clothing, and shelter. 
We acted to insure that jobs, productive or otherwise, should 
be made for men who were not otherwise employed. We 





paid them for those jobs and provided them with those things 
which they did not earn. By so doing we placed a tremen- 
dous burden of debt on our government, which must be paid 
in the future. 


Shortly thereafter, under the guise of providing Social 
Security, did we not take from the employer and employee 
funds which we have not carefully invested to provide that 
any man who found himself unemployed should have wages 
even though he were idle. By that doing we have subsidized 
idleness. That subsidizing of idleness has come home to 
roost. Now, at the time when we need the greatest produc- 
tion so that the flow of goods may not only take care of 
the wants and needs of the American people but may be 
used amongst other nations to cultivate and create a friend- 
ship that shall help us create a world government, we find 
daily the unemployment list growing at the same time that 
business, commerce, and industry cannot find enough men 
to fill their payrolls to the point that production might 
rise to the necessary staggering total. Is this not the price 
we are paying for a sentimentality? Are we not again add- 
ing to the tremendous debt at the same time we destroy the 
good relations which we could be building with our neigh- 
bor nations? 

Moreover, did we not legislate wages by an act of the 
government, and did we not provide that time and a 
half should be paid for every hour over forty hours? Have 
not the consequences of that sentimental act been twofold 
in a deadly fashion? Have not the American people come 
to the belief that forty hours per week is sufficient for any 
man to work? Do not men seek a greater income for 
the forty hours with the resultant higher prices rather than 
in an increasing amount of production when that last is 
what we so desperately need? The emphasis on the forty 
hours is in itself laying a dead hand on the throttle of our 
production. For the management of factories, seeking ever 
to prevent price increases which will drive them out of the 
market, cannot afford to pay the penalty time and yet, at 
the same time cannot otherwise find the number of em- 
ployees which they need. So, because we have been senti- 
mental, we face the consequences of our act and the mighty 
American nation stands with a short production at the time 
when it needs its greatest tide of goods. 

Need we illustrate again with the folly of OPA? We 
held the prices down by government subsidy. When we did 
so we bought today’s low prices at the cost of tomorrow’s 
high taxes. In effect, we enjoyed at a low price creature 
comforts and conveniences today which we shall force our 
children to pay for tomorrow. One look at the government 
debt and the future of our children will show us the sen- 
timentality and folly of this act. In the long range view of 
history when the people of a later day come to assess us, 
in all probability they will charge us with having the great- 
est fault in that we were sentimental with our economic 
system and had forgotten that it was the urge for profit in 
producing that made us great. THEY WILL POINT THE 
ACCUSING FINGER AND SAY THAT WE WERE SO SENTIMENTAL 
AND FOOLISH AS TO HAVE SOUGHT WEALTH WITHOUT WORK 
WHEN ALL NATIONS IN THE PAST HAVE DISCOVERED THE 
IMPOSSIBILITY OF SUCH A THING. 

Then, too, is it not a self evident fact that you shall not 
find nor can you preserve your freedom by enacting a mul- 
tiplicity of laws. We, the American people, apparently have 
believed that whenever we wished anything done or cor- 
rected all we had to do was pass a law to effect our purpose. 
We seem to have believed that laws written by men such 
as ourselves would be well and wisely written as well as 
clearly defined. Moreover, we believe that once they had 
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been written they would be administered, impartially, by 
sorneone of angelic character. We hazarded that laws would 
be well interpreted by a superior intelligence. Because of 
those beliefs we have piled laws upon law until, in the 
tangled web of legal phrases, no man among us can operate 
his business for an eight hour day without transgressing 
some law. Nor is there one amongst us who can know or 
understand all of the laws which affect our business and 
which destroy your opportunity to survive. Even if we could, 
there is not one amongst us who knows what the courts will 
interpret the law as having been intended to accomplish. 
We are slowly being throttled in a knotty skein of national, 
state. and local laws to the point where we have become a 
people with little respect for the laws which we have passed. 

Need it be recalled that a short time ago, when a coal 
strike was on, the President had at his finger tips the Con- 
nally-Smith Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, to 
mention only a few. He was sworn to execute these laws. 
Either he did not choose to do so, because the American 
people did not demand that he should, or he could not find 
his way through the tangle of clauses in those laws to 
discover an effective legal weapon against the man who was 
bringing the nation to its knees. Indeed, several months later 
the Supreme Court, which has just shocked the nation with 
its portal-to-portal pay, is considering so that it may tell 
us what was meant by the combination of laws which ought 
to have been invoked by the President in a national crisis. 

Yet, a new congress, under a new party, can find no solu- 
tion for the problem before us except to add more laws to 
the already top-heavy structure. They would pile legal Ossa 
on legal Pelion while we groan beneath the burden. They 
are not only proposing to curtail fundamental liberties but 
to create new courts. They are proposing to pass new laws 
which will demand new interpretations. This is the same 
old idea of government, this is the same outworn policy, 
which they were elected to rescind. If we, the American 
people, do not remind them that they are but repeating the 
faults that brought us into our present situation, they are 
apt to intensify it for apparently there is not the wisdom 
amongst them to understand that every government derives 
its powers from the assent of the people. If that be true 
they cannot understand that the people cannot assent to 
such a multiplicity of laws that they do not know what the 
law is. 

The Congress is proposing to amend the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. This ought to be obvious; the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act was a sumptuary law passed because 
the legislatures were angry at the management of big busi- 
ness and the behavior of the court with its injunctions. As 
such it is not consistent with the American Constitution. 
Even so, if all the proposed amendments are adopted the 
law will be destroyed almost in totality. Yet, there will be 
left stray clauses to entangle the feet of the honest but un- 
wary citizens and to bring them constantly into court to 
their cost. Why has not the congress the courage to rip the 
Wagner Relations Act and every other act of such a stripe 
out of the books and by destroying some of the stupendous 
total of law, open the doorway to a freedom that will let 
us grow into greatness. If they have not the courage, is it the 
fault of the people for not informing them that liberty 

“smothers under a welter of laws and that we do not ask 
for more; but rather for clarification and for less. 

Is it not a self evident truth that you shall not find nor 
can you preserve your liberties at the hands of politicians 
and their many minions? In theory politicians are the ser- 
vants of the people. In practice the people have been too 


busy to tell their servant what it is they do want. Since 
the politicians have received few instructions, and those few 
instructions from fewer people, the politicians have tended 
to become the master of the people whom they profess to 
serve. If the politicians are to be the public servant, is .it 
not incumbent on the lovers of freedom and the responsible 
citizens to think their way through and then to inform, force- 
fully, their public servants what public tasks they wish per- 
formed and how they wish it done. If they do so, the politi- 
cians again will become the servants and the outworn doc- 
trines which they tend to repeat with each passing legisla- 
ture and congress, will die into the dim distance. 

Moreover, in the pursuit of being a public servant or 
master, as the case may be, the politicians have hired so 
many people that the government finances groan under the 
weight of its payroll. So many are the minions of these 
politicians and so powerfully are they entrenched by virtue 
of their vote-getting abilities, that they in turn have become 
the masters of the politicians. If we are to recreate freedom 
and to assume the burden it imposes on us we must free the 
politicians from the vote-getting payroll and give them a 
clear mandate so that the honest and intelligent amongst 
them may act to serve the American people as our govern- 
mental law intended them to do. Moreover, they must be 
told again that our thinking has moved forward since last 
they heard from us and that they shall not repeat forever 
the old, outworn economic and social theories that are 
bringing us into disrepute amongst our neighbor nations as 
well as to the verge of economic disaster here at home. 

Is it not a self evident truth that you SHALL FIND AND 
YOU CAN PRESERVE YOUR LIBERTY only when you, the lead- 
ing citizens of this community, shall direct the police power 
and the government of your community to reassume all of 
the authority which is rightfully theirs? Shall you not sup- 
port them here as they take back from a worried over- 
burdened Federal government the task of mantaining liberty 
amongst its citizens? It is here at home, in this city, that 
the responsibility lies to protect the right to work, as well as 
the right to strike! It is the function of local government to 
protect the right to picket at the same time it assures a citi- 
zen the right to enter or leave any public or business institution 
without fear for his personal safety or that of his fam- 
ily! Those are the functions of our home police. They are 
not the duties of our army; or our navy; or our President and 
his agents. We should lift the burden of protecting these 
fundamental rights off the shoulders of the Federal govern- 
ment as well as operating our national government efficiently. 
Let us all resolve to revive and frequently indulge ourselves 
in free speech, even if by so doing we find ourselves engaged 
in controversy. Let us be so urgently free with speech that 
we find the courage to instruct our public servants, as well 
as to persuade our fellowmen. And, having indulged in our 
freedom, shall we not further implement it by bidding the 
politicians to remove their many henchmen from the public 
payroll, so that those henchmen may help us produce for a 
richer, happier tomorrow. Nevertheless, never let it be for- 
gotten that a people with a will to freedom must defend the 
disagreeable freedom as readily and as forcefully as they 
defend the freedom which suits their own purposes. Every 
person who values his liberty must act constantly and con- 
sistently to see that big business, and, big labor stand equal 
before the law. Moreover, there must be a line which even 
big government dare not cross for otherwise we cannot 
be free. 

Once you have looked at recent laws and at those which 
are proposed, once you have read the decision of our courts, 
it is no longer fantastic to you that the American people 
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came dangerously close to losing their freedom by a process 
of attrition and because of indifference on the part of the 
people, based on a lack of understanding. The call to create 
freedom and the responsibility to create freedom is clear. 
For, we as a free people can do all of the things that will 
make us capable of leading the world into a secure govern- 
ment in which our neighboring nations shall have faith. And, 
having done that we can assure peace and insure economic 
opportunity. 

These are critical times. The American nation is being 
weighed in the balance. By its great creative and productive 
genius it has become, not only the leading nation in the 
world but the nation best qualified to lead the world. All 
those things which have made it great and the theories of 
government which lead to its greatness are under assault 
from within our republic and from without. The necessity 
to organize a world wide government is bringing the spot- 
light to bear, not only on the total of the American people 
as a nation but on the individual American citizen. The 
world is watching to see if we will stride forward and lead 
the way to the peace for which mankind has cried all down 
the ages. 


Everyone of us has given lip service to freedom. We have 
fought wars for freedom. In a critical time such as this it 
is necessary that we understand freedom. The stakes are 
so great and the opportunity is so vast that the need is dire 
for everyone of us to know the liberties for which he fought 
and to be prepared to sustain them now that the fighting 
is over. 

You have before you the lesson of the Russian people and 
the German people. You have before you the lesson of the 
British people. Need you more than that to call you back 
to the value of liberty? 


Do you need a memory to remind you of your solemn 
obligation as an American citizen? Then remember—a little 


more than a year ago you fought a war for freedom. A 
little more than a year ago your hearts were wrung in the 
agony of the memory of your sons who fought so gloriously 
for you and who will never come home again. They paid 
their full measure of devotion and as freedom’s children 
their bones are scattered on a foreign battle field. You can- 
not have forgotten your daily dreadful fear that the mail 
would bring you news of another loss. You cannot have 
forgotten the chilling stories which reached you from for- 
eign prison camps wherein your children were a tyrants’ 
prisoners. 

Shall we not therefore remember the recent pain, the 
scarce-dried blood, the still wet tears with which we bought 
our future? Shall we not listen to the calling of the voices 
of a newer generation that begs for the right to grow in 
liberty as we have grown; to have all of the things that we 
have had; plus the happiness of an abiding peace, which we 
can assure to them if we are big enough in our thinking 
and firm enough in our convictions to provide it for them? 
Listen to the call of the blood shed for freedom, remember 
your sons who will never come home; hear the cry of the 
future ringing to you, and then firmly resolve that here in 
your own community you shall resurrect the American spirit, 
reconstitute the American feeling, reassume your duties to 
your city, state, and nation. 

If you do so, it will not be inept to paraphrase and say, 
The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but the world will long recall what you will have be- 
gun here. For when you have determined to do your duty 
and have begun vigorously to protect the freedom which 
was your birthright and which should be the birthright of 
your children, you will have insured that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth. And this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth to stride forward into the greatness that will 
make a new and peaceful world. 


New Riches from the Soil 


FOUNDATION FOR WORLD-WIDE HOPE 


By WHEELER McMILLEN, President, National Farm Chemurgic Council, Editor-in-Chief of 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and Editorial Director of Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the opening of the Twelfth Annual Chemurgic Conference, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, March 26, 1947 


imagination a series of pictures. They will be drawn 

with the broadest strokes of the brush! Among them 
will be pictures of the kind of world, of the kind of United 
States of America, and of the kind of American agriculture 
all of us would like to see. 

The world of today affords a picture dark with disorder. 
The eye that turns overseas notes the product of ages that 
were devoted too much to government and not enough to 
work. Governments are predatory and predators do not pro- 
duce. The fruits of what man has been pleased to call 
“statesmanship” are rubble, hunger, disease, and hatreds. 
The Old World’s capital, the slender accumulation from 
centuries of labor and conquest, has been consumed in one 
brief frenzy of destruction. The eye can discern little of 
order, little prospect of prosperity, almost nothing of free- 
dom, and little of peace itself. 

Is that the only kind of world picture those now living 
shall ever have time to see? 


"Tins afternoon I shall attempt to suggest for your 


The common desires of the human race plead first for 
food, for raiment, and for shelter. These are obtained by 
work, not by war. Once provided with the elemental neces- 
sities and comforts, men begin to want countless other goods 
and services. These, too, are obtained by work, not by war 
nor by political contention. 

When wants are universal, there is work enough for every 
one. The genuine interests of men never really conflict. 
Humankind is unanimous in wanting; why should it not go 
unanimously to working? 

The rich resources with which God endowed this Earth 
not only have not been exhausted; probably the uses for 
most of them have not yet even been recognized. Large fertile 
areas still await the hand of the cultivator. Vast raw mate- 
rials still await the scientist and the industrialist. Wherever 
men now live productive work awaits creative labor. 

Is it fanciful and unrealistic, then, to picture a world in 
which men do not seek to be tyrants, because they will find 
that production pays better than politics? A world where 
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the great common interests of production overwhelm the 
ancient predatory traditions? In such a world men will 
prefer to produce rather than to rule, to exchange goods 
rather than to trade bluffs and insults, to make their fellows 
into customers rather than into enemies. 

* . cs 


Before the means to put reality into such a world-wide 
picture can be considered, an honest look must be taken at 
the United States. Here, if any of us are to do anything 
about it, the process must be proved. 

No one can say that an integrated program for stable pros- 
perity has yet been made effective here, either by government 
or by private enterprise. Business pushes forward with hope- 
ful optimism, but without certainty as to what may be en- 
countered around the next corner, nor even as to where the 
next corner may be located. Few men, now in the midst of 
their productive careers, can be positive that their declining 
years will be spent in security of their own achievement. 
Confused voices are heard demanding in the same breath 
public economy and public expenditures. No one can predict 


with assurance whether, a few decades hence, the state or the: 


citizen will be the master. 


Such, certainly, is not the picture of the United States that 
most of us here once anticipated. Surely there is no economic 
reason—though there may be political reasons—why a hap- 
pier picture can not yet be brought to reality. 

We would like to live to see an America that again moyed 
forward each decade, ever creating more and better jobs at 
making more and better goods for more and more people. We 
would like to see an America enriched by the old faith that 
every ambitious youth could rise above the circumstances of 
his childhood. We would like to see an America where agri- 
culture, labor and industry march forever forward, hand in 
hand, to lift even higher the livings of American families and 
to build ever stronger the bulwarks of the national strength. 
We would like to see every man free to choose his work and 
set his price, free to think his thoughts, to say his say, and 
free to spend his dollar as he likes. We would like again, 
when we make a dollar, to have a chance to hold it in our 
hands or watch it grow. 


The true interest of Americans is mutual interest. The 
doctrines that put race against race, group against group, 
class against class, and worker against employer all are false 
doctrines. They are preached only by assassins of progress 
who are economic parasites or political pirates. We want to 
recreate an America in which their falsehoods cannot prevail, 
where the energies of men and women shall be devoted to 
constructive efforts. 

For a full century and a half free men in these United 
States have steadily extended the field of opportunity, broad- 
ened the area of comfort, and narrowed the percentage of 
poverty. We would like to see our country shake off the 
shackles of doubt, bury the debris of war, and lead the world 
into the green pastures of productivity and peace. 


* * * 


What can be said of the present picture of American agri- 
culture? Is there full confidence in its future? No national 
program has yet been established that will assure stable pros- 
perity to those on the land. Earnest and able men have made 
and executed plans. Billions of dollars have been dissipated. 
Yet, except for a lower mortage debt, agriculture is little bet- 
ter prepared for receding markets than in previous periods. 

That is not the picture we would like to see. We would 
prefer to anticipate an agricultural future solidly based on 
increasing production and widening markets. We would like 
to see an agriculture in which every farmer had personal 





incentives to conserve the national heritage of soil and to 
improve his land. We would like to see an agriculture that 
will build more great Main Streets and that will attract and 
sustain a rising rural population, one engaged in industry 
as well as in farming. 

ee 


No one questions that the United States has become the 
decisive influence in the economy of the world. Nor should 
there be any dovbt that agriculture is the decisive factor in 
the economy of the United States. True, a numerous group 
of economists now preaches that the industrial egg precedes 
the agricultural hen; but many an economist has “laid an 
egg” before! The historic facts teach that no industrial pros- 
perity has endured in this country unless backed up by pros- 
perous agriculture. We have no sound reason to expect that 
truth to reverse itself. It is more likely to reverse the 
economists. 

A stable, a profitable, an expanding agriculture must be 
the first priority. Such an agriculture is indispensable toward 
a United States rich and strong enough to sustain the 
critical world responsibilities we are only beginning to under- 
take. 

e -_ * 


The National Farm Chemurgic Council was organized to 
enlist science and industry as partners toward creating an 
agriculture that could be stable and profitable and that 
could expand. Science and industry have risen remarkably 
to the challenge. Science has opened during these dozen 
years wide areas of new knowledge that chemurgic industry 
puts to use. Tens of millions have been invested in highly 
profitable research. Scores of millions have been invested by 
industry in new processes and new factories that now con- 
tinuously produce new riches from the American soil. And 
so far we have not passed beyond the kindergarden of 
chemurgy. 

On the programs of these Chemurgic Conferences every 
audience has heard more often from men of science and from 
men of industry than from men of agriculture. That has 
been deliberate. I know of no better way to give a scientist 
or manufacturer an agricultural education than to get him 
to make a speech on a topic that concerns agriculture. He 
will learn something, whether or not he informs his audience. 

The proponents of chemurgy have been anxious not to 
overstate either the power or speed with which their pro- 
gram can act in the agricultural economy. I am now con- 
vinced that we have been all too conservative and entirely too 
quiet. The time has come to accelerate effort on every 
chemurgic front. 

For a quarter of a century the major problems of agricul- 
ture have been known. Neither by legislation nor by billions 
has permanent solution been found for a single one of these 
problems. The time has come for chemurgy to meet the chal- 
lenge. If the hopeful pictures of our dreams are to become 
real, we must now make the American people realize what 
chemurgy is doing and can do for them and for the country. 

We shall need to restate, to reiterate, and in countless ways 
to dramatize the fundamental ideas of chemurgy. We have 
exposed these ideas to a few people. Time after time we have 
seen that here one individual and there another, among those 
who attend these conferences and who read chemurgic publi- 
cations, will go out with an idea and a determination to act. 
Then, a year or several years later, that idea is reported back 
as a new chapter of chemurgic achievement. 

We cannot repeat this too often nor before too many 
people the dynamic fundamentals of chemurgy. They awake 
men to think and inspire them to act. 

Who can be unimpressed to realize that fully half of the 
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tonnage of material grown yearly on the farms still finds no 
regular commerical market? 

Who can fail to be thrilled at the simple fact that agricul- 
tural raw materials are repeatedly renewable? That the 
whole supply may be consumed and then an increased supply 
produced another year? 

Who can ignore the contrast against the fact that mineral 
resources, once consumed, are gone forever? 

Whose hopes for humanity are not raised by the tremen- 
dous fact that men, if they will follow the ideas of chemurgy 
may harvest inexhaustible and constantly renewable wealth 
from air and water and sunshine? 

No shadow of doubt can darken these incontrovertible 
truths on which the concept of chemurgy is built. Here is a 
route which agriculture can pursue toward stability. 

The ideas of chemurgy are not for the United States alone. 
North or south of the equator, on any shore or plain, in any 
valley, wherever seeds sprout and sun shines, chemurgy 
points a route to new abundance. If we wish that these ideas 
shall impress the world, however, first they must accomplish 
still more conspicuous results in American agriculture. 

-_ o * 


Agriculture’s foremost apprehension is that it may produce 
too much. Experience has taught severe lessons. When mar- 
ket demands fail to consume output at profitable prices, the 
losses are genuine and at times disastrous. The fear of 
surplus is no empty fear. 

Yet the very idea of surplus looks preposterous in a world 
where millions hunger and want. Not one-tenth of one per- 
cent has ever come even close to full satisfaction of actual 
and potential material wants. The real trouble lies not in the 
surplus. It lies in the fact that potential customers do not 
produce enough to create buying power for themselves. 

A surplus, then, is not an over-abundance. It is the condi- 
tion that signals a deficiency. A surplus in one place means 
that too little has been produced somewhere else. Some one 
always wants the surplus, but has not produced goods for ex- 
change; or else the machinery for exchange is too expensive. 

It is only fair to remark here that agriculture does not 
stand alone in the fear of surpluses. Labor fears surpluses. 
Except for this fear, why do labor organizations impose 
severe limits upon the admission of apprentice workers, re- 
strict the width of a paint brush, and put ceilings upon the 
number of bricks a mason may lay? 

Industry, too, fears surpluses. In Europe the fear has long 
led to the formation of cartels and the division of markets, 
both of which limited the production and consumption of 
goods. In the United States, when trusts and combinations 
were outlawed, industry found that research, diversification, 
free competition, and lower prices were more profitable than 
restrictions. 

At this very time an international wheat cartel is the sub- 
ject of conference—a proposal that the production and 
marketing of wheat shall be apportioned among nations by 
treaty. What a ghastly confession! Is it assumed that wheat 
production is not to be improved? That governments alone 
shall determine who shall have bread? and that the construc- 
tive force of free competition shall be nullified ? 

* * * 


No effort has yet been organized to apply chemurgy’s 
principles to the prevention of future wheat and cotton sur- 
pluses. The Department of Agriculture now has the au- 
thority and the money, both provided in the Flanagan-Hope- 
Andresen Act of 1946. Whether the Department will live 
up to this opportunity is for its administrators to reveal. 

Thousands of years ago ancient men selected wheat to 





become a crop because with simple muscular effort they could 
thresh the grain and make it into bread. Established in the 
minds of people, fixed in the customs of agriculture, through 
long centuries it has remained a major crop. The primitive 
humans who first began to grow wheat had little choice. 
They knew nothing of organic chemistry. They knew nothing 
of plant genetics. They had no powerful machinery. They 
knew nothing about cellulose or starch or oils or protiens. 
They had to choose a simple plant that wow'd yield its 
wealth easily. 

Now agriculture commands the machinery of the engineer, 
the science of the chemist and physicist, the art of the plant 
breeder and the cooperation of great industrial and govern- 
mental research organizations. Must we expect, even so, that 
the farmers of these western plains some year again will con- 
front financial disaster because they, or farmers elsewhere in 
the world, produce more wheat than the markets can buy? 

Or will the forces of research begin to comb the more than 
300,000 species of plants on earth to find one other, or a 
dozen others, that will prosper on the wheat lands and that 
will equal or exceed wheat in economic value? Every plain’s 
acre planted in a new crop will mean an acre that does not 
have to be sown to wheat. Here is one way to prevent making 
a surplus or to avoid the penalties of surplus. 

Cotton, like wheat, became a popular crop because simple 
mechanical means made it useful. The cotton lands already 
have gone far to diversify, but not far enough. 

This gallery of dream pictures includes two more. One 
portrays the American plains green with new crops being 
grown for profitable, stable industrial markets. The other 
portrays the cotton fields narrowed to their most productive 
areas, bordered by other new crops strange now to the Amer- 
ican land. Neither picture is darkened by the shadow of 
surplus nor the fearsome cloud of price disaster. These things 
can be done! 

The Secretary of Interior has lately urged that the United 
States should spend as much as one billion dollars on a 
twenty year survey of the dwindling mineral resources of the 
nation. His recommendation is doubtless sound. The 2,000 
kinds of minerals, of which fewer than 200 kinds are known 
to be useful, will never become more abundant. When they 
are gone, that’s all! 

How much more productive would be a billion dollars 
spent to enrich the plant resources of the nation? A handful 
of tung nuts, a single orange sprout, a few grains of waxy 
maize—these have multiplied into wealth measured by mil- 
lions. 

Man has barely opened the gate to the field of plant 
wealth. With these more than 300,000 species to choose from 
he has found values in perhaps 1500—one-half of one per- 
cent. Most of these 300,000 species he has not yet even 
looked at from the viewpoint of the chemist or modern 
industrialist. Yet one new seed from some far corner of the 
earth might easily grow into more new wealth every year 
than all the copper, lead, zinc, and mercury that a billion 
dollar survey will find. One weed, now considered a nuis- 
ance, may be worth more than the crop it presently infests. 

Meanwhile the patient search to find new values in exist- 
ing crops continues with increasing success. Not only are 
new products emerging each year from corn, cotton, soybeans, 
fruit and other crops. Huge tonnages of wastes and residues 
are being converted into useful goods. All these steps in turn 
create jobs and make their contribution toward a higher 
standard of living. 

* * * 


The United States moves today along a historic bend in 
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the road of time. We are proposing to assume the liabilities 
of empire. If this nation is to carry such liabilities, its own 
economic strength must expand in proportion to the ex- 
tended responsibilities. If the liabilities abroad are ever to 
become assets, productivity must become the watchword of 
American foreign policy. 

Greece and Turkey, the immediate scenes of American 
concern, are weak because they are poor. They are poor 
because they produce but little. Political and military aid 
may be necessary to guarantee order. But neither political 
nor military strength will feed, clothe or house people. 
American money will vanish down a bottomless rat hole 
unless it helps the Greeks and Turks to help themselves. 

No foresight can now predict how far the United States 
will have to go, once American feet start to walk this long 
road of foreign empire. If we proceed in political and mili- 
tary faith alone, we may arrive at empire, lose our republic 
and destroy our freedom. On the other hand, if we can 
carry abroad the American faith in production, there is a 
chance to save civilization from decline. 

Great production abroad, great production at home, with 
leaders and people thinking of work rather than conflict, of 
freedom rather than of tyranny, can restore this old world to 


sanity. These approaches can put comfort in the bodies of 
men and peace in their hearts. 

But the United States will succeed abroad no better than 
we achieve at home. Since the national strength depends so 
much upon the character of agriculture, the foremost chal- 
lenge is to build our agriculture and agricultural industries 
and communities impregnably sound and strong. 

We are, Tennyson said, “the heirs of all the ages.” The 
distress that most of mankind suffers is the legacy from sixty 
centuries of tyranny and suppression. Here in the United 
States we are the heirs of a century and a half of individual 
freedom. Men now know immensely more about the mate- 
rials of Earth and about the laws of nature. They possess 
command tremendously greater than ever before over the 
earth’s abundant resources. This extraordinary period, at the 
mid-decade of the twentieth century, ought to mark the all- 
time record high of human progress and happiness. 

May there be reason to hope that the barbarous turbulence 
of today is only the ferment of a prelude to a new age in 
which men will begin to live industriously and peacefully 
amid the rich satisfactions of freedom and productivity. 
American agriculture can build the foundations for that 
world-wide hope. 


“Putting the ‘Art’ in Articulate” 


PROPER WORDS IN PROPER PLACES 
By DR. GEORGE W. CRANE, Scientist, Author, and Lecturer 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, March 14, 1947 


and embarrassing introduction, and to you, his fellow 

executives, | want to express my thanks for your cordial 
reception of me. Of course you realize that psychology is 
only common sense, or “horse sense,”” anyway, and the best 
practitioners of it are not the teachers of the subject in the 
universities but you men out on the firing line of life, who 
are actually using it. Anybody who can afford to pay the 
price for this luncheon, and associate with this caliber of 
men, is a high-class psychologist, even if he never took a 
course on that subject in the university. 

After all, it is empirical, or “rule of thumb” observa- 
tions that we make as we associate with our fellow men that 
make up the bulk of the science, and then we supplement it 
in the university with work on white rats or guinea pigs or 
the victims of highly skilled laboratory experts. 

Psychology is only common sense, and today I am going 
to talk to you on the subject of the most effective means of 
stimulating people that we have yet found, and that is 
words—printed and oral. 

As you realize, you won your wives by the manipulation 
of language. You are holding your children in friendly ac- 
cord with you—I hope you are—by the way you manipulate 
language, more than the fact that you are giving them a 
place where they can live, sleep and eat. 

One of the tragedies of today is that many of our fine 
businessmen—the leaders of America—don’t get along with 
their children, because they forget that it takes more than 
board and lodging in order for the youngsters to feel that 
camaraderie which should exist between Dad and Son, and 
Mother and Daughter. 

When Kipling was asked to address the Royal College of 


| WANT to thank you, Mr. Moore, for that very clever 





Surgeons in London, he said, “You know, gentlemen, I am 
by calling, a dealer in words.” And words are, as you know, 
the most powerful medicine used by mankind. 

In somewhat similar vein, Conrad said, “Give me the 
right word and the right accent and I will move the world.” 
And that is literally true, gentlemen. Words are still the 
primary motivating stimulus that we employ for getting 
results in our own home, in our business, in our social life, 
and will ultimately be the pay-off on world affairs. 


Wuy We Won THE War 


I want to give you a little example to show you my ap- 
preciation for this kind of a group. The late Dr. Glenn 
Frank made the statement that “Businessmen are not the 
high priests of a sordid commercialism. No,” he said, “on 
the contrary, they are the spark plugs of civilization.” And 
I subscribe a hundred per cent to that principle of Dr. 
Frank’s, because you may be interested to know that we 
won World War I and likewise World War II because 
of our ability to manufacture, our ability to produce ord- 
nance, guns, munitions, tanks, airplanes and the like. 

With all due credit to our brave boys who were in the 
Army, the Navy and the Merchan. Marine, their bravery 
did not exceed that of the Germans, or of the Japanese who 
flew suicidal planes. When you go out on a suicidal mis- 
sion, that is bravery in any man’s language. It wasn’t su- 
periority in bravery that caused us to win the war. 

Furthermore, it wasn’t our superlative degree of military 
tactics that won us the war, because the Germans were 
certainly brilliant in that field, and so were many of the 
Japanese commanders. 

It wasn’t the fact that we outnumbered our foe that en- 
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abled us to win those wars. The thing that won World 
War II as well as World War I was the fact that we had 
the wherewithal for producing the bombing planes and ships 
and tanks and guns and ordnance—not only enough for our 
own troops but enough so we could equip the British and 


the Russians. You may be interested in remembering that 
the Russians rode triumphantly into the Balkans on Ameri- 
can tanks and trucks. 

Why were we able to produce much more than any other 
nation, even including Germany? It was because we had 
been a business nation. We are the high-pressure, go-get- 
ting, sales-and-advertising nation of this planet Earth. Our 
men had been going around selling books, Fuller brushes, 
life insurance, automobiles, vacuum sweepers and the like 
to such a degree that we had compelled the development of 
tremendous industrial plants like Du Pont, Ford and the 
rest of them, so that in time of war it was a comparatively 
easy thing for us to convert our industrial plants over to the 
manufacture of war ordnance. 

In the final analysis, therefore, our historians should pay 
tribute to the American businessmen who have won both of 
the last two great World Wars, but the tragedy is that it 
will be the MacArthurs, the Eisenhowers, the Nimitzes and 
the rest of them who will get the write-ups. American busi- 
ness under our free enterprise system will be ignored, largely, 
and yet this form of economic society is the thing that won 
both of our past tremendous war conflicts. 


REPUBLIC vs. DEMOCRACY 


Now I’m going to carry along with that same thought, 
reminding you that it is time we began to teach our Ameri- 
can youth the precise delineation, the precise terminology 
and definition of words that are necessary to keep aloft this 
preeminence which we have carried along since this nation 
was founded some 150-odd years ago. 

There has been too much loose talk, which, in turn, is 
just a reflection of too much loose thinking. It is necessary 
that we highlight this field of semantics, this branch of psy- 
chology that deals with the personalities that words enjoy, 
and that we go out before our American boys and girls and 
let them know precisely what a few of these things stand 
for that have made America great. 

I was down in Tennessee, addressing a large organiza- 
tion a vear or two ago, and during the meeting we stood 
and pledged allegiance to the flag, and sang the National 
Anthem, as you did here. In that connection a boy asked 
me, “Dr. Crane, why do we pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America and then say ‘to the Republic 
for which it stands’? Why don’t we say ‘democracy’ ?” 

I said, “Well, I don’t know. I have had five degrees from 
Northwestern, and spent twelve years as an under-graduate 
and graduate student, and I don’t know.” I didn’t know 
the difference between a democracy and a republic. 

Well, I got to talking with Sam Pettengill, our “gentle- 
man from Indiana,” former Democratic Congressman from 
South Bend, about this, and he said, “The Army expressly 
instructed our soldiers that this government of the United 
States is a republic, not a democracy.” 

I began to think that maybe I was wrong in looking on 
those terms as synonymous. ‘Then I began to read up on 
John Marshall’s writing on the Constitution. John Mar- 
shall, as you know, was our great “second father of the 
Constitution,” for 34 years presiding as Chief Justice of 
our Supreme Court. He said that “the difference between 


a republic and a democracy is the difference between orderly 
government and chaos.” 
Well, obviously “orderly government” and “chaos” are 





antonyms, so I began to study further to see what was 
wrong in our using the word “democracy” so loosely in this 
country, when all of our documents—the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence, for instance—never have 
the word in them. 

We pledge allegiance to the Republic for which that flag 
stands. Now the reason I’m saying this is because in sci- 
ence—social science as well as physical science—you must 
have a precise definition to start with. You can amend, if 
you want to, but you have to have something specific and 
definite in the beginning. 


Misusep Worps 


Now I found out that the difference between a democracy 
and a republic is very great. The two terms are absolutely 
antithetical ; they are opposites; there is no similarity at all 
between a democracy and a republic. Yet for the last 25 
years we have been forgetting the word “republic” and 
bandying around that word “democracy,” which doesn’t 
mean a thing in the North American continent. 

“Democracy” belongs in Europe, because democracy means 
mob-ocracy—it is the rule of the majority. You say, “Isn’t 
that fine? 
and I’ll show you why not. 

Let’s assume that this is a town hall meeting, typical of 
the old New England town halls, or the old Athenian town 
meetings. In the true democracy the rule of the majority 
prevails. That seems nice until you see what happens. 

Let’s assume that we have a true democracy right here, 
and somebody. gets up—I am presiding—and says, “Dr. 
Crane, I move that the property of all the blonds in Chi- 
cago be confiscated.” Somebody else—another brunette, may- 
be—will second the motion. 

Now, by the rules of order, I have to give you an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the question, and so we have a debate back 
and forth, pro and con, very heated. Of course the blonds 
are against and the brunettes are for that measure. Well, 
after due deliberation, somebody calls, “Question,” and I 
have to put the question to a vote. 

I say, “All right, all of those in favor of the motion to 
the effect that the property of all blonds in Chicago shall 
be confiscated, put up their right hands.” We make a very 
exact count, because this is a critical decision. If the bru- 
nettes happen to be in the majority, even to the extent of 1 
per cent, that carries, and the property of the blonds has 
absolutely no value to them thereafter, because it is con- 
fiscated at once. That is what happens in a democracy, 
gentlemen, where a majority rules. That is what happens 
at a lynching bee, which is pure democracy—the vote of the 
majority—in action, but where there is no attention paid 
to real evidence or facts or moral rights. 

Now our country was created by some mighty astute 
hombres, back there 150-odd years ago, who were steeped in 
history better than most of us today. Thomas Jefferson 
would have made a wonderful professor of history in any 
university nowadays. 


How Our Repustic Is STaBiLizep 


Those men were familiar with all forms of government 
in those days—with the old democratic state, the republics 
of Greece and Rome, they were familiar with autocracies, 
dictators, limited monarchies and absolute monarchies, They 
assiduously selected the word “republic” because of the fact 
that in a republic, while in general the rule of the majority 
prevails, it cannot prevail to the extent of taking away in- 
alienable rights that are guaranteed to minorities. You 
can’t take away the property of blonds in a republic, just 


Doesn’t the majority rule in America?” No, ° 
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because a majority vote insists on it, because we have cer- 
tain brakes on stampede or precipitous behavior, one of 
which is the Supreme Court, guaranteeing that we will 
adjudicate these measures and slow down the stampede be- 
havior that might otherwise send the whole nation over the 
precipice to its doom. 

We have a Senate, two-thirds of whose members never 
come up for election in any election year, you will remember. 
We only elect a third at a time. That is to keep two-thirds 
as a carry-over, to prevent a mob psychology from acting 
in the wake of some glib, silver-tongued orator who might 
sweep the country like the miniature golf craze swept across 
it seme years ago. At that time many men invested a lot of 
money during the second summer, only to find that the 
thing was dead, just like the extinction of the dodo. 

Our forefathers didn’t want the whole nation to stampede 
hysterically. ‘They didn’t want to throw open to majority 
rule the decisions on great moral and ethical questions. They 
made the Senate not immediately dependent upon the voting 
in any given election year. They let two-thirds of them 
carry on over, although our lower House is elected every 
two years. 

Then they guaranteed in the Constitution these certain 
inalienable rights. By those measures they slowed down 
precipitous behavior, and that, gentlemen, is a republic, not 
a democarcy. 


DEMOCRACY IN OPERATION 


In a democracy, the rule of the majority prevails, whether 
it is a true democracy, as in ancient Greece, or whether it 
is a representative democracy, where your population gets 
so big you have to send your delegates to Springfield or 
Washington. But either kind of a democracy is based on 
the rule of the majority being right. 

Now we don’t let the majority rule determine for us 
whether two times two makes four. We might get some 
glib mathematician here who could sell you on the idea 
that two times two equal five, but that wouldn’t make it 
true, even if 51 per cent of you voted for it. There are 
certain inalienable truths that cannot be denied. That is 
why this is called a republic, and why we'd better begin to 


teach our children the true meaning of the word “republic” 


as against “democracy.” a 

To clinch that, let me remind you of what happened nine- 
teen centuries ago, when a Roman governor, a member of 
the Roman judiciary, sat in judgment over Christ. Who 
then seemed to be an upsetter of the current trends and 
philosophies of the eastern Mediterranean. 

He examined Him, and in his own words he said, “I 
find no guilt in this man,” meaning that he was innocent. 
By the rule of the Roman Republic, he should have dis- 
charged the individual, despite the cries of the propagandized 
mobs, but Pontius Pilate was a politician instead of a states- 
man. You know the difference between a politician and a 
statesmen—a politician is thinking in terms of the next 
election, whereas the statesman is thinking in terms of the 
next generation. 

Pontius Pilate was thinking in terms not of election but 
just of mollifying the population and winning its favor. 
He turned his Roman Republic into a democracy, and threw 
that court room open to a roll call vote. He said, “All of 
you who want Barabbas released, say ‘aye’.”” Then he said, 
“All of you who want Christ released say ‘aye’.” They 
ordered the release of the multi-murderer and the death 
of Christ. 

It was a democracy where the voting was made universal. 
They didn’t stop at the age 18, as Georgia has done. No, 





they let everybody vote, and everybody voted Roman. And 
therefore, because of that, an innocent man was sent to 
Calvary. Had Roman law ruled in Pontius Pilate’s court 
room, Christ would have been turned loose, despite the 100 
per cent vote to the contrary. 

Now these are facts that we must present to our eighth- 
grade children, to our seventh-graders, sixth-graders, even 
to our fifth-grade children, so they can stand up and answer 
intelligently when people talk about a democracy, and can 
delineate the meaning of this word “democracy” and know 
that it doesn’t belong on the North American continent, 
although it is being bandied about so much. All of us have 
been using it, but the word doesn’t fit North America. It 
fits Europe—where anybody who can get a majority on his 
side is, of course, going to run the show. 


Free ENTERPRISE DEFINED 


I want to carry on another thought, and that is that it is 
necessary that we tell our children the precise distinctions 
between our free enterprise system and socialism and com- 
munism. You know, we have been sort of using those words 
around so loosely that when our children say, “Dad, what 
does ‘free enterprise’ mean?” we have polysyllabic answers; 
we can’t tell it in language the children can understand. 

What we need to do in “Putting The Art Into Articu- 
late,” as you have very cleverly captioned my talk today, is 
to use analogy and examples that even a fifth-grader can 
understand. Here is the way to explain the free enterprise 
system in North America. 

You will remember we had an economic system here 150 
years before we ever founded our nation. It apparently 
worked so well that our forefathers liked this national game 
of political and economic life, and so, using the analogy of 
football or baseball, they decided to write a rule book, the 
Constitution. Then they provided that there should be an 
umpire, a referee, who would stay on the sidelines and see 
that the competing teams were playing according to the 
rules. That umpire was, figuratively, Uncle Sam—the three 
divisions of our government. You and I could compete— 
one bank against another bank, one life insurance company 
against another, one grocer against another, and so on down 
the line. 

But there were certain rules. Furthermore, provision was 
made for the later amendment of those rules, in the greater 
interest of harmony and health of the participating players. 
So we let Uncle Sam enact tariff laws and interstate com- 
merce laws, pure food laws. We let him set up a Bureau 
of Standards to release impartially and impersonally to both 
teams facts in the realm of science. 

And all that time, America attained its higher degree of 
prosperity ; we were the Mecca for all the rest of the world 
—until the year 1910, and 1910 is a black mark in American 
history. Why is it? I didn’t know it, either, until I hap- 
pened to study this a couple of years ago. 

In 1910, Uncle Sam quit being an impartial referee, 
watching over his citizens as they played the games out 
there of our economic free enterprise system. Uncle Sam 
went out on the playing field and grabbed the ball and 
started running with it himself. 

He became a player-manager, through the organization 
of the Postal Savings System, whereby he put every United 
States Post Office in active competition with every bank 
and life insurance company in every city and village in the 
country. 

“Well,” you say, “wasn’t that a good thing? Didn’t it 
encourage many poor people to save money who might not 
have wanted to go to a bank?” Maybe so, but you can also 
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address many good arguments in favor of socialism and 
communism. All I am saying is that Uncle Sam quit being 
the impartial umpire that our forefathers had intended, and 
which he had been—when he went out there and began run- 
ning with the ball—that was violating the precepts of our 
form of free enterprise. 

Since then he has become the greatest real estate agent 
in the United States, owning more land than anyone, through 
foreclosed farm mortgages. I read not long ago that one 
of our western states is owned 85 per cent by Uncle Sam, 
and it has been a problem to raise money through taxes be- 
cause most of the territory was held by Washington, D. C., 
by Uncle Sam. He has gone into the mining business, he 
has gone into the manufacturing business, he has gone into 
the insurance business. Uncle Sam has been encroaching 
further and further on that gridiron, banishing our players 
and running with the ball. 

Here in Chicago we don’t permit a coach in high school 
to go in with his greater experience and physique and 
strength and take the place of some 15- or 16-year-old player 
on the gridiron team that he is coaching, and play against 
the rival boys. No, the coaches are supposed to stay off the 
field and use their experience to train the boys to do the 
actual playing, and that is what free enterprise means. 

We should tell our children, by using this analogy, that 
Uncle Sam is supposed to be the referee and we the players, 
with Uncle Sam making the laws to help us play more wisely 
and fairly, and to prevent cheating or knifing in the back 
or clipping on the gridiron. That’s all right, but Uncle Sam 
is to stay on the sidelines. We still have plenty of time to 
pull him back. 

I talked to some of our leaders in the country who think 
we are never going to pull him back. They feel that we 
will go on and on until, like England, we will have state 
socialism. _ 

Socialism is a political state where the agencies of the 
state are owned by the state, and socialism is only the half- 
way house on the highway to communism, where they also 
own your house or farm, and your personal property. Now 
we can go on into socialism or communism if we wish, but 
we should at least delineate precisely these various forms of 
economic systems, and the difference between a republic and 
a democracy for the benefit of our children, so that they can 
go out and talk a little bit intelligently when some of these 
glib propagandists for foreign “isms” try to back them up 
and pin them against the wall verbally, simply because they 
haven’t any ammunition to use in return. 

I submit to you, gentlemen: Do you know the difference 
between a republic and a democracy so you can express it 
to your 12- or 14-year-old, if he asked you? I didn’t. I 
couldn’t even explain our free enterprise system until three 
or four years ago, when I was called upon to do this. 

It is time that we began to go out and sell America, since 
we are the selling nation of the world, the go-getting nation, 
and the hope of the future. If we want to change, all right, 
but we should change with our eyes open and all our chil- 
dren should know where we are going when we make the 
change into socialism or communism. 

If we prefer—as our ancestors thought we should—a free 
enterprise system, protected under the laws of the Republic, 
then we should enable our children, before they get out of 
grammar school, to defend, in words, these things that have 
been passed down to us as the greatest heritage of any politi- 
cal tradition. 

Worp VALUES 


Now I want to spring over to another point in the next 
few minutes, with reference to this matter of the precise 





use of wards. I have just thrown this in as a tangent, al- 
though it is taking up much of my time. However, I deem 
it so critical that I can give you the “dessert” part of my 
talk from now on. 

I hope all of you have in front of you that mimeographed 
sheet entitled “Test 1—Human Motivation by the Printed 
Word.” 

Which one of each pair of book titles below would you 
select in order to sell the greater number of volumes? 
Always keep Mr. Average Citizen in mind. Don’t select 
those which you personally prefer, unless you feel that you 
are reacting like the average American adult. 


1. Battles of a Seaman 
Privateersman 

2. Ten O'Clock 
What Art Should Mean to You 


3. The King Enjoys Himself 
The Lustful King Enjoys Himself 


4. Pen, Pencil and Poison 
The Story of a Notorious Criminal 
5. The Truth About Patent Medicine 
Patent Medicine and the Public Health 
6. The Art of Controversy 
How to Argue Logically 


7. The Art of Courtship 
The Art of Kissing 


8. An Introduction to Einstein 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity Explained 


9. Nietzsche: Who He Was and What He Stood For 
The Story of Nietzsche’s Philosophy 


10. Quest for a Blonde Mistress 
Fleece of Gold 
11. Markheim’s Murder 
Markheim 
12. How to Improve Your Conversation 
The Secret of Self-Improvement 
13. Eating for Health (Vitamins) 
Care of the Skin and Hair 
14. The Facts About Fascism 
The Truth About Mussolini 
15. The Mystery of the Iron Mask 


The Mystery of the Man in the Iron Mask 


I want you to imagine that you are suddenly falling heir 
to a book publishing house. Our Cuneo man here can prob- 
ably do this better than most of us, but let us suppose that 
you had a wealthy uncle who had bequeathed you a publish- 
ing firm. 

Many of the books which you read nowadays are written 
and then a salable title put on them after they are written. 
The titles don’t always have relevancy to the plot, any more 
than a movie title has to a motion picture. 

Well, you are going to advertise your books from coast 
to coast, in newspapers and magazines, using just one agate 
line of type giving the names of your books. No salesman 
is going to come into the picture, to inject his personality 
into a high-pressure campaign to sell your books. All the 
180 is going to see will be the words that you see in front 
of you. 

Now if the general public reads the title, “Battles of a 
Seaman” in one year’s advertising, and “Privateersman” in 
another years advertising—with both years comparable, eco- 
nomically—1924 and 1925—these have actually been used 
in national advertising campaigns—which book do you think 
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is going to pull the greatest number of orders? Make a 
check, or mark with your thumbnail, because I will give you 
the actual! sales volume in a couple of minutes and then you 
can take these back to your offices or take them home and 
try out your wives. 

This is the finest and most precise little test of motivation 
of people by the printed word that I know of. 

Take the second pair of titles and do the same. 

I might tell you, too, that even among our highest priced 
advertising executives there isn’t one man who can call his 
shots 15 times accurately down that page. There are 15 
choices on the page. I gave it to Colonel Frank Knox before 
he went to Washington to become Secretary of the Navy, 
and I will tell you some of the mistakes he made. All his 
life, you know, he had devoted his time to trying to influence 
people by his newspaper headlines, by writing heads over 
stories so as to direct greater reader traffic to one story versus 
another. 

You know, when you go fishing, you don’t bait your hook 
with ham and eggs, or mince pie, or mashed potatoes and 
gravy. No—you put on worms. Yet many of us go out into 
our professional and business life and we are baiting our 
hooks with the kind of bait we like, and then wonder why 
we don’t land any fish. You have to find out what the public 
likes, and what price it wants to pay for its merchandise. 

This whole field of pricing, you know, is a psychological 
problem, pure and simple. There is no value in a product 
until you put it in a man’s mind. You can start out in the 
beginning with a set of books like the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and maybe an individual won’t give you five dollars for 
the set, and yet inside of 30 minutes a salesman can come 
along and talk to that person and sell that set for two or 
three hundred dollars, and he’s glad to buy it, and may want 
to purchase another set or two for his friends. What was 
the difference? The set was worth five dollars—thirty min- 
utes later it was worth several hundred. The difference is in 
his frame of mind; the value in the article is in our heads. 
A good salesman can change your point of view regarding 
values in just thirty minutes. 

All right, let’s start taking a roll call on these test titles, 
just for the fun of it. 

How many voted for “Battles of a Seaman”? How many 
for “Privateersman”? “Privateersman” sold 7,500 books; 
“Battles of a Seaman” sold 10,000—that’s about a 33144 
per cent gross increase in sales volume. You gentlemen are 
all businessmen, so I needn’t explain to you that sometimes 
even a 5 per cent increase in gross sales will pull you out of 
the red and into the black. 

All right, let’s try the second pair of titles. How many 
voted for “Ten O’Clock”? How many voted for “What 
Art Should Mean to You”? Well, you see “Ten O’Clock” 
won, about 2 to 1 by your vote, but “Ten O'Clock” 
sold 2,000 and “What Art Should Mean to You” sold 
9,000, yet the bulk of us right here today would have taken 
a beating on that and put our money behind the wrong horse, 
so to speak, because we didn’t understand the different moti- 
vating values of three or four words. 

Colonel Knox asked me, on that one, ““You don’t mean to 
tell me that people are that much interested in art in 

America, do you’? I said, “Colonel, what does “Ten 
O'Clock’ mean to you? It doesn’t mean anything.” 

That's the point. We have a law in psychology that 
people don’t start well developed habits out of meaningless 
stimuli. You have to appeal to them with some stimulus 
that is meaningful. “Ten O’Clock” doesn’t mean a thing, 
and therefore we're not going to buy something and fork 
over our hard-earned cash for meaningless stimuli. 





In our approach to art, perhaps we like it, or we dislike 
art, and hate the long-haired types who call themselves ar- 
tists, and we run away, but at least we move one way or the 
other. It is a dynamic title. 

How many for “The King Enjoys Himself”? Well, I’m 
glad we have so many highly moral people here. “The King 
Enjoys Himself” sold 8,000 books; “The Lustful King 
Enjoys Himself” sold 38,000. That word “Lustful” was 
worth 30,000 books. 

All right, how many voted for “Pen, Pencil and Poison”? 
How many voted for “The Story of a Notorious Criminal”? 
Well, “Pen, Pencil and Poison” sold 5,000 books; “The 
Story of a Notorious Criminal” sold 15,800. Three to 1 
again, gentlemen—a 300 per cent increase in sales value, 
simply by the way they decided to put this advertising head 
or that on an ad or news story. 

How many voted for “The Truth About Patent Medi- 
cine”? How many voted for “Patent Medicine and the 
Public Health”? Well, “The Truth” sold 10,000; the 
other, 3,000; again over 300 per cent. 

How many voted for “The Art of Controversy”? How 
many voted for “How to Argue Logically”? “The Art of 
Controversy” sold only 100 copies in the whole year; “How 
to.Argue,” 30,000. 

The father of the Lions Club, who was with me one night 
when I addressed the charter meeting of the Gold Coast 
Lions Club, missed that one. He injected himself so literally 
into the thing that he was just sick to think that he had lost . 
29,900 orders that year when he had spent the same amount 
for advertising that he had spent for this weak title. 

How many voted for “The Art of Courtship”? For “The 
Art of Kissing”? “Courtship” sold 17,500; “Kissing,” 
60,500. 

When I am through with this, incidentally, I’ll give you 
the five laws which will enable you to go down through the 
line and call the winners just about as fast as you can read 
them, because they are that simple. 

All right, “An Introduction to Einstein”? How many 
voted for ‘“Einstein’s Theory of Relatively Explained”? 
“An Introduction” sold 15,000; “Einstein’s Theory” sold 
4,000. 

Who voted for “Nietzsche: Who He Was and What He 
Stood For”? Who voted for “The Story of Nietzsche’s Phil- 
osophy”? “Nietsche: Who He Was” sold 10,000; “The 
Story,” 45,000. 

How many voted for “Quest for a Blonde Mistress”? 
And “Fleece of Gold”? This “Fleece of Gold,” you know, 
is an old time title. “Fleece of Gold” sold 6,000; “Quest 
for a Blonde Mistress,”’ 50,000. 

“Markheim’s Murder”? “Markheim”’? “Markheim” 
sold 100; his murder, 7,000. 

Let’s take the next one. Here we’re getting into double 
psychological laws, where you have a law for each, and it is 
a conflict as to which is the stronger. How many voted for 
“How to Improve Your Conversation”? How many voted 
for “The Secret of Self-Improvement”? Well, it’s pretty 
even. “The Secret of Self-Improvement” sold 36,000; 
“How to Improve Your Conversation,” 77,000; that’s over 
200 per cent. 

Let’s take the next. How many voted for “Eating for 
Health (Vitamins)”? How many voted for “Care of the 
Skin and Hair”? “Eating for Health” (this was in 1924, 
when vitamins were coming in) sold 36,000; “Care of the 
Skin and Hair” sold 52,000. 

Now the next. How many voted for “The Facts About 
Fascism’? How many for “The Truth About Mussolini” ? 
Well, I’d have done just the same, gentlemen. “The Facts 
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About Fascism” outsold the other, 24,000 to 14,000. That’s 
the one you just can’t believe until you see the law behind 
it, in a moment; we'd all miss that. Colonel Knox missed it. 
He was very profane in upholding that title, too, because 
he didn’t believe it was true; he questioned my figures. 

All right—““The Mystery of the Iron Mask”? And how 
many voted for “The Mystery of the Man in the Iron 
Mask”? Well, “The Mystery of the Iron Mask” sold 
11,000 copies; “The Mystery of the Man in the Iron 
Mask”; 30,000. 

I’ll tell you how we consider the scores. Scores of 13, 14 
or 15, inclusive, are very superior for an advertising execu- 
tive audience. Scores of 10, 11 or 12 are superior; that is, 
you have a better than average professional or businessman’s 
judgment. Scores of 6 to 9, inclusive, are average. Five or 
less—that is, under 6—are poor; that means you haven’t 
good judgment as to what will make people tick and click. 

Colonel Knox made a score of 9, which was just high 
average, after a lifetime of dealing with people by manipu- 
lating words in print. 


MortrvaTinc Laws 


I will explain these laws, and then close. 

In the first place, I want to begin at the bottom and go in 
reverse order. Let’s take “The Truth About Mussolini.” 
There are two other titles that demonstrate this same law: 
“Nietzsche: Who He Was and What He Stood For” and 
“Einstein’s Theory of Relativity Explained.” Other things 
being equal, gentlemen, the general public is more interested 
in your product than in you, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chandiser, or the store, and yet too many of us in the past 
have demonstrated what I call a “Little Jack Horner com- 
plex.”” We “stick in our thumb and pull out a plum” and 
in our advertising we pat ourselves on the heads and say 
“What bright boys we are!” We say “We've been in busi- 
ness since 1947”—Rogers silverware. We plaster our old 
factory on the Shredded Wheat box; we try to run the pic- 
ture of our owner or manager in our advertising. 

The public is not so concerned with the manufacturer or 
the store. It wants the merchandise, if it will fit into its 
needs. As you know, when we buy new lamps, we’re not 
interested in memorials to Edison—we’re interested in lack 
of shadow and relief of eyestrain. When we buy a radio, 
we're not interested in Marconi—we’re interested in selec- 
tivity, lack of static, the kind of cabinet, and the rest of those 
things. 

“The Facts About Fascism” is better than “The Truth 
About Mussolini,” because a young fellow on a date is 
more interested in being able to say a few words about the 
facts on Fascism, rather than knowing about the private per- 
son or sex life of Mussolini. The same thing is true of 
Nietzsche. 

Number 2: An intimation of suspense or dramatic value 
pulls greater than the lack of it. For instance, “The Truth 
About Patent Medicine” was 10,000 as against “Patent 
Medicine and the Public Health” up there. 

Third, short words pull better than long words, or poly- 
syllables. You all know that. In the title “Battles of a 
Seaman” you have words with two syllables; “Privateers- 


man” is a four-syllable word. Take “The Art of Contro- 
versy” and “How to Argue Logically.” “Con-tro-ver-sy” 
versus “argue,” a two-syllable word. 


The average American can’t understand words beyond 
two syllables. It’s all right for us to write our terms in long 
syllables, until we get our thoughts down, and then we 
should go down and substitute syllables that are short—sub- 
stitute mono- or bisyllables for the polysyllables. 


A dynamic title is better than a static title. Look at 
“Markheim,” or “Ten O'Clock.” What do they mean? 
They don’t mean anything; they just leave you marking 
time, but you can’t go in any direction in your thinking be- 
cause you haven’t been given a blueprint. ‘“Markheim’s 
Murder”—what’s that? It’s a detective story. If we like 
detective stories, we go toward it. It’s dynamic; it makes 
us move pro or con. Just the word ‘““Markheim” makes us 
mark time. 

Of course you all know this one—the cosmetic veanal or 
an intimation of sex, tends to pull a little more than the lack 
thereof, so the word “lustful” in ““The Lustful King Enjoys 
Himself” added 30,000 sales. “Quest for a Blonde Mis- 
tress,” you see, has a cosmetic appeal. 

I just addressed the District of Columbia Dental Society, 
and I told them “You have been making a mistake for a 
hundred years in your attempt to sell dentistry on the health 
appeal. It is a valuable appeal, but you will find the women 
will sacrifice a little health gladly in order to get a little 
more cosmetic attractiveness and win a man. You talk about 
‘health’ with your new dentures. Just let a woman buy a 
set of dentures that aren’t quite perfect or beautiful, so she 
loses her ‘kissability.’ That woman will spend $500 if she 
can buy dentures that will make her more kissable to her 
husband, who is in this Ponce de Leon stage that I talk 
about on my radio program. 


SPECIFICITY vs. GENERALITY 


Now here’s one more law, and then we’re through. Speci- 
ficity pulls better than generality. What do I mean? Well, 
let’s assume that President Moore is sleeping all during my 
talk. If I wanted to arouse him the fastest way, would I 
give him a general, vague push on the shoulder, or jab him 
with a needle? The specific needle stab will do much better 
in awakening Mr. Moore or anybody else who is sleeping 
or inebriated than a vague push. 

Now what do I mean by saying that “courtship” is a gen- 
eral categorical word? In its usual meaning it includes send- 
ing flowers and candy, it means gallantry and dates, and 
motoring around under a moonlight night, and so forth, as 
well as kissing. “Kissing” is just one specific entry under this 
cataloguing term, “courtship.” That is why “The Art of 
Kissing” outsold “The Art of Courtship.” 

The same thing is true about the average luncheon. 
Normally, when you go down to one of the restaurants, the 
waitress comes up and says “What will you have for des- 
sert”? Well, “dessert” is a generic term like “beneficiaries” 
in the life insurance business, which should never be used on 
people. 

Well, “dessert” is too vague. We never really eat “des- 
sert”; we eat specific manifestations of it; we can’t get our 
mouths to water for the term “dessert.” So, sub-consciously, 
we say, “What do you have on the menu”? and the waitress 
responds, “Pie, cake and ice cream.” Well, they are still 
cataloguers, so we say, “What kind of pie do you have’? 
The waitress might say, “Green apple, lemon meringue, hot 
mince or blueberry.” We say, “Bring in the blueberry pie, 
and put some ice cream on it.” That’s specificity. It is only 
when we get to specificity that we act, and that involves 
forking over cash across the counter. 


TACTFUL APPROACH 


If time permitted I would like to say a lot more on how 
to deal with your children. To show you the specific value 
of words in influencing youngsters, in one of my talks I 
threw in—more or less as an interpolation—this fact (I 
don’t know why I did it): I said, “You men and women 
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in this audience who have foster children may often have 
worried about how to tell them their adoption.” 

I said, “Why don’t you tell them in this way? Suppose 
you have a girl ten years old, named Mary, who has been 
adopted. She doesn’t know that fact, and it is your duty to 
tell her, and your wife says to tell her. This is the way 
to tell her, and I want you to see how neatly the wise use 
of words can relieve a great deal of apprehension or psychic 
upset. 

“You can say ‘Mary, 15 years ago I met a very lovely 
and beautiful young woman, your mother. She was a fine 
girl—jolly, had a beautiful smile—and I fell in love with 
her and she with me, fortunately, so I took her to be my 
wife. 

“‘Now your mother and I are total strangers, as far as 
blood kinship is concerned. There is no blood kinship be- 
tween us. 

“*Then five years later, we wanted a little girl. We 
knew you would grow up to be a credit to us and society, 
and be a fine, good girl, and an attractive girl, so I just took 
you to be my daughter, just as I took your mother to be my 
wife. Your mother isn’t related to me, and neither are you, 
by blood, and you are not related to either of us, but we 
three are drawn together by the strongest bond there is in 
the world, which is that spiritual bond of love and voluntary 
selection or affection.’ 

“Now you tell your daughter that and it will give her a 
new slant.” 

That’s what we need in this world—new uses of phrases 
and words. As Joseph Conrad says, “Give me the right 
word and the right accent and I will move the world.” We 
can dissipate a lot of prejudice and stop divorces and elimin- 
ate international conflict if we will get out the right words. 

I gave an address over at Columbus, Ohio, not long after 
I gave that illustration of how to deal with the adopted 
child, and I threw that little example into my talk, and at 
the end of it a graduate of Ohio State, a boy about 21 years 
old, pumped my hand and said, “Dr. Crane, you don’t know 
how much good you have done to me with your talk.” I 
thanked him, of course, and being a great devotee of speci- 
ficity I asked him, “What, in particular, did you like 
about my talk”? He said, “You know what you said 
about foster children? Well, I am a foster child, and my 
parents have never even given me the slightest cause to 
feel that I wasn’t their own flesh and blood, but nevertheless 
I have always had a little feeling—just spontaneously gener- 
ated on my part—that I wasn’t quite in the inner sanctum, 
and that was especially true at Thanksgiving banquets, when 
the nephews and nieces of my parents rushed up and kissed 
them, and I felt I was more or less a wallflower in the 
family, although neither they nor my parents ever gave me 
the slightest reason to feel that way. 

“Tt wasn’t until tonight, when you happened to mention 
that little girl, Mary, that I happened to think to myself, 
‘My mother and dad aren’t related to each other, either; 
they are total strangers. What have I been worrying about 


’» 


all these years’. 


Proper Worps IN Proper PLACES 


You know that your wives and you are more closely knit 
than your own brothers and sisters, yet your wife is a total 
stranger. It’s like two ships passing in the night. We struck 
spontaneous likings for each other, and now we are closer 
together than we are to the blood kin—our brothers and sis- 
ters with whom we grew up. Do you see what I mean by 
using the proper word in the proper place? 





Dean Swift was asked to define literary style. He said, 
“Proper words in proper places.” That’s about what ap- 
plied psychology is—proper words in proper places. 

If you can become astute and skillful as a practitioner in 
the art of manipulating language, so yeu can maneuver the 
right words at the right time, you will go and make friends 
by the legion. 

I would like to leave you by reminding you, therefore, 
that psychology is not only your bread and butter, as far as 
success in any business is concerned, but you should also try 
to follow it up at home. I am in this deal primarily as a 
profession, but at the same time it is a most interesting and 
most valuable hobby that you can ever pursue in all of your 
future years. 

I want you to realize, though, that you never learn it all, 
even if you have studied and specialized in it as I have. 
You can always learn more new laws every day. After you 
think you have your present school youngsters pretty well 
tabulated, they get into the gang age, the adolescent age, the 
young married age, then they have been married ten years, 
and they get a bit worried because they don’t have that old 
pulse-pounding, zooming blood pressure when they go down 
to the office in the morning. Then they go to the ages of 40 
to 45, where they are victims of Ponce de Leon’s pursuit of 
youth—it is usually the opposite sex that causes it (20 years 
younger) but we get a lilt out of that because of the strange- 
ness and novelty. 

Then we get up to the grandfather and grandmother 
state, and then we have to spoil our grandchildren while the 
parents are trying to build them up properly, and there are 
conflicts between daughters and mothers over how the young- 
sters are to be handled. 

Which brings me to my concluding story, which I am 
purloining from Bishop Selecman. You know that at the 
beginning of creation, God created a number of the larger 
animals to have a fixed age span, and He decided 40 years 
was about right for man, the horse, the dog, and the 
monkey. 

Well, after a time the horse, with ribs showing, head 
down, and a woeful story, said, ““Master, I don’t want to 
live 40 years on earth. I drag heavy burdens all day long, 
and I’m not fed properly. Would You mind shortening my 
time by ten years”? At that the man spoke up and said, “If 
you don’t mind, will You add that ten to my 40”? That 
was done. 

A little later the dog came in, looking forlorn and tough. 
“Master,” he said, “I lead a dog’s life. I run around from 
pillar to post, and never know where my next meal is com- 
ing from. I don’t want to live 40 years; will you shorten my 
life span”? 

The man again requested that the ten years taken from 
the dog be given to him. 

At long last, in came the mother monkey, with a similar 
tale of woe. She said, “I don’t want to spend 40 years in 
this vale of tears, where I am constantly apprehensive of 
enemies dropping upon me from the tree-tops and snatching 
my baby from my breast. And on the ground I have to be 
constantly alert lest a tiger or some other beast will do the 
same thing. I’m overcome with anxiety, will You shorten 
my life by ten years”? 

For the third and last time, man spoke up and requested 
that the ten years be given to him. As a result, you can see 
what happens: We live for the first forty years like a man, 
then from 40 to 50, we work like a horse, from 50 to 60 


we're treated like dogs, and after 60 we make monkeys of 
ourselves. 
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